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NEWS OF 


HE new meeting of Foreign Secretaries at Moscow will be of 
I critical importance—the more so if Marshal Stalin should 
decide to return to the capital while it is sitting. The decision to 


attempt to retrieve the failure registered in London two months 


ago is welcome, but it would be unwise to underrate the diffi- 
culties still outstanding. While there is no fixed agenda for the 


Moscow meeting it is matter of common knowledge that the prin- 
cipal topic in the “ exploratory conversations ” will be the procedure 
for proposing to the United Nations Organisation the appointment 
of a commission on the control of atomic energy. Britain and 
America very properly desire to associate Russia fully with the pro- 
posal. What will be their answer if she asks politely (or otherwise) 
how fully they propose to associate her with the secret which they 
hold? On the answer to that the success or failure of the whole 
conference may well depend, and there is no sign at present that an 
answer which will satisfy Russia is in prospect. Other matters that 
need to be discussed, whether in fact they are discussed or not, 
include Russia’s attitude in Persia; the divergence between the 
policy ef Russia and the policy of Britain and America in south- 
eastern Europe; the divergence between Russia, who desires an 
executive Allied control council in Japan, and America, who desires 
only an adviscry commission ; but not questions regarding control 
of Germany so far as they involve France. One more important 
question will be .raised. Mr. Byrnes is understood to desire the 
summoning of a general Peace Conference, which would presumably 
include all the beiligerent Allies. There is much to be said for this, 
though whether the time is yet ripe for it is questionable, particularly 
where the settlement of Germany is concerned. But some clear plan 
for the apportionment of tasks between the Three, the Five, a Peace 
Conference and, ultimately, the United Nations Organisation, is very 
much to be desired. The Moscow meeting inspires anxious hopes ; 
it would be too much to say yet that it inspires confidence. 


Laodicean Tories 

Conservatives in the House of Commons have done their party a 
singularly ill turn by their decision (which may conceivably be 
changed between the writing of these lines and the division) to 
abstain from voting on the American Loan motion. Here is an issue 
of transcendent national importance admitting of only plain Yes or 


No. The loan must be accepted or rejected; there is no middle 
course. But the Opposition, which offers itself as an alternative 


either mono- 
alternative to 


Government, proclaims itself incapable of framing 
syllable. Sir John Anderson declared there was no 


THE WEEK 


the loan. So did Mr. Oliver Lyttelton. It is known that other Front 
Bench Conservatives take the same view. Yet all must abstain from 
voting lest Conservatives should be found filing into different lobbies. 
The fissure in the party is unconcealed, but it must not be formally 
registered. A free vote would have won the party far more respect 
than this unheroic abdication of responsibilities. 


. ’ “ 
France’s Fears 

The disagreement between France and the United States over the 
establishment of a centralised German administration raises one of 
the fundamental difficulties of Four-Power control. Under the 
Potsdam agreements it was decided that a central administration 
for Certain specified subjects should be set up as soon as was prac 
ticable. On practical grounds the matter is now urgent ; but France, 
which was not a party to Potsdam, objects that the question of 
Germany’s western frontiers, and especially of the future of the 
Rhineland, must be settled before centralised institutions are re- 
established. The objections are fundamental and they are reasonable. 
A central German administration which retains contro] of the 
industrial Rhineland must remain a menace to French security and 
potentially at least is the mistress of central Europe. French fears 
are increased because the United States shows signs of wishing to 
limit her liabilities in Germany as much and as quickly as possible ; 
with her eyes on the future, France foresees herself once again 
faced with a strong German State, stil! in control of the centre of 
her industrial power, when Allied supervision has ceased. Mr. Byrnes’ 
recent proposal that the three other controlling Powers should 
proceed to establish a central administration for their zones, ignoring 
France, shows an astounding insensibility to France’s legitimate pre- 
occupations. Moreover, if it were accepted, it would probably mark 
the beginning of the end of Four-Power control ; and the Russians 
especially must see very clearly the dangers of the precedent it 
would establish. France cannot indeed expect to block permanently 
urgent practical measures on which her Allies are agreed. She can 
legitimately ask that, in their desire to restore some kind of stability 
in Germany, they should not prejudice the primary aim of the 
occupation, which is to ensure that Germany shall never again have 
the power to endanger the peace of Europe. 


at fate . 
America’s Germany 

The contrast between French and United States views in respect 
to Germany is made clear by the American declaration of policy 
which has been handed to the British, Russian and French Govern- 
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ments. The United States envisages a reformed Germany with an 
industrial equipment sufficient to ensure her a standard of life 
equal to the European average in 1948, with a population of 
66,000,000 as compared with 67,000,000 before the annexation of 
Austria, and including th: Ruhr, Saar and Rhineland within her 
frontiers. No similar declaration of intentions has as yet been made 
by any of the other powers ; the United States is to be congratulated 
at least on having set herself a clear objective. Even apart from the 
French, however, to whom the inclusion of the Ruhr and Saar in 
the new Germany will be distasteful, the other Allies will have 
important qualifications to make if the American policy is to be 
acceptable to them. They will probably concur in the long-term 
objective of wanting a Germany capable of standing on her own 
feet. They may well have doubts, however, over the speed at which 
this objective is to be reached. For the American declaration 
envisages that by 1950 Germany will have resumed control of her 
economic and industrial affairs and will have achieved a large degree 
of independence in government and administration. The corollary 
is, of course, that over a very wide field Allied control will have been 
withdrawn. The European Powers who are most vitally interested 
in Germany’s future may well ask themselves what guarantees there 
will be, under these circumstances, that Germany by 1950 will be 
incapable of playing an independent role in European politics, and, 
even more important, what evidence there is that in the four years 
before 1950 the hearts and minds of Germans will be so changed 
that they can safely be given even a limited freedom of action. 


The Palestine Commission 


By a suggestive coincidence Mr. Bevin announced the composition 
of the Anglo-American Commission on Palestine on the same day— 
Tuesday—on which Lord Samuel made a valuable, comprehensive 
and admirably objective survey of the whole Palestine situation in a 
debate on the subject initiated by Lord Altrincham in the House 
of Lords. The alternative chairmen of the new commission, which 
is expected to complete its work in four months, are both judges, 
Mr. Justice Singleton for Great Britain and Judge Hutcheson of 
Texas, for the United States—a wise introduction of a completely 
non-political element. It may no doubt be argued that in the light 
of the appointment of the Commission such a speech as Lord Samuel’s 
is a little belated, but it should be of considerable value to the 
Commission itself to have before it the views of so experienced and 
impartial an authority. Lord Samuel declares decisively that the 
British form of democracy, the counting of individual heads, will not 
work in a country like Palestine, where the minority would never 
trust to the justice and good will of the majority. Therefore, having 
dismissed the idea of partition as impracticable, he proposes what is 
in effect not much different from Crown Colony government, with 
the three communities, Arab, Jewish and Christian, all represented 
on a central consultative council, under a Governor who should by 
preference be British (Lord Samuel is contemplating a status of 
trusteeship under U.N.O.), and each of them developing representa- 
tive institutions of its own and dealing with its own educational, 
religious and other affairs. There is much that is attractive in this. 
The scheme would certainly work if the communities concerned were 
prepared to make it work. But the’ condition is the stumbling-block. 


The Dockers’ Decision 


Today, a national delegate conference of union representatives will 
decide whether to accept or reject the Evershed Committee’s recom- 
mendations on wages in the dock industry. The Committee has 
recommended a general increase in the national minimum wage 
from 16s. to 19s. a day ; the dockers have claimed 25s. a day and 
the employers had previously offered 18s. a day. Thus the recom- 
mendations, which have already been accepted by the employers, 
fall considerably short of the dockers’ demands. But the increase 
offered is substantial and in comparison with other industries the 
minimum wage guaranteed to the men is high. If they are wise, 
the men will accept the award ; certainly all the influence of the 
union leaders will be employed in favour of acceptance. Nevertheless, 
dockers at various ports are reported to be disappointed by the 
terms of the award and the London Central Strike Committee has 
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urged that they be rejected. The folly of such a policy canno 
be emphasised too strongly. If they reject the award, the men wil 
forfeit all public sympathy, and without public support a renewa 
of the strike can have no prospect of success. But there are wider 
issues at stake than the dockers’ sectional interests. Rejection 
the award, and of their leaders’ advice, can only serve to introduce 
confusion into the dockers’ trade union organisation and into the 
whole system of industrial negotiation by which the men hay 
gained so much ; moreover, it will open the way to industria 
disputes which no one in the country can afford. If they reject their 
own leadership, the dockers will weaken their own cause and the 
cause of all trade unionists, and prejudice the results of years of 
effort and struggle. 


From Army to Industry 


The employment return issued by the Ministry of Labour op 
Tuesday is in many ways encouraging. What is requisite in the 
change-over from war-industry to peace-industry is to effect it a 
rapidly as possible and with as little temporary unemployment as 
possible. As regards the former, the Government has been strongly 
criticised by the Opposition for the inadequacy of the rate of 
demobilisation. No complaint can be made of that ; it is the business 
of an Opposition to keep the Government up to its task. But in fact 
the figures now published are by no means discouraging. In the 
four months ending October 31st the number employed in civilian 
industry increased by 1,080,000, a figure which would have been 
much higher but for the fact that several hundred thousand men and 
women on retiring from war-industries retired from industrial work 
altogether. At the same time army releases are going forward steadily, 
and it is safe to predict that the Government’s target of 1,500,000 
releases by the end of the year will have been reached and probably 
exceeded. To put the statistics in another form, there will in the 
six months ending on December 31st have been a decrease of persons 
employed in the Forces, the N.F.S. and police and war industries of 
3,723,000, which will result in a net increase of 2,270,000 in civilian 
industries. Something better than this is needed and something 
better is possible. By the end of the year there will still be 3,843,000 
men in the Forces. There is nothing sacrosanct about Mr. Churchill's 
estimate of 1,550,000 as adequate strength, but his experience is 
sufficient to make it at any rate a useful yardstick, and the difference 
between 3,843,000 and 1,550,000 is such as to suggest that while the 
Government need not be censured for its demobilisation efforts it is 
still far from deserving eulogy. 


Crime and the Police 


It is difficult, in the absence of reliable statistics, to estimate the 
significance of the “crime wave” which has assumed _ such 
prominence in the Press in recent weeks. One is tempted to 
correlate it with the absence of any political developments of com- 
parable sensational value ; Conservative votes of censure, revolts in 
Azerbaijan and meetings of Foreign Secretaries find it hard to 
compete in news value with murder and robbery under arms. In fact, 
however, it would have been surprising if, as an aftermath of war, 
there had not been an increase in lawlessness, and it is interesting 
that there has recently been a similar increase in crimes of violence 
in the United States. In this country, the increase has been associated 
with the large numbers of deserters from the British and Allied 
armed forces who are still at large ; of equal importance is probably 
the large numbers of lethal weapons which have found their way 
into the hands of the civil population. Fundamentally, however, 
the most serious cause is the enormous strain imposed on our police 
forces by war conditions, the recruitment of police officers into the 
armed forces, and the decline in the supply of new and trained 
recruits ; and the most obvious method of combating the increase 
in crime is by the immediate release of all trained police personnel 
and by the recruitment of new ones. It is very possible, however, 
that an adequate supply of new recruits will not be forthcoming 
without a considerable improvement in their terms of service, which 
have not improved comparably with those now prevailing either in 
industry or the armed forces. 
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AMERICA AND THE LOAN 


HILE this is being written, Parliament is debating the 

American loan and the Bretton Woods Monetary Plan with 
which it is so intimately connected. The loan and the plan have 
already inspired considerable controversy, and considerable bit- 
terness in the opponents of the agreements ; and there is no doubt 
that their bitterness accurately reflects the state of mind of many 
people in this country. Our American friends wil! be much mistaken 
if they believe the loan is likely to be received with gratitude here, 
or that its terms are calculated to increase the friendship between 
the two countries. Perhaps this is ungenerous on our part ; for 
our genuine friends in the United States have their own difficul- 
ties to contend with, and have to justify the loan to a Congress 
which on the whole believes that once again the United States is 
being asked to play the part of a philanthropist who gives some- 
thing for nothing. In this country, on the other hand, we believe 
that the loan has been made an occasion for commercial bargain- 
ing in a matter in which pounds, shillings and pence should have no 
place ; and that the United States are playing the part of a Good 
Samaritan who asks to be paid for his services at the highest rates 
prevailing in the market. For this country has been bled white by 
the war. Proportionately, it has contributed more, and more con- 
tinuously, and longer, than any of the Allies ; and it continues to 
suffer for its efforts. For over a year, together with its Dominions, 
it fought alone in a battle in which the interests of the United 
States were as deeply involved as our own, and in which our success 
made possible the total victory that was to come later. When those 
days were over, this country continued to fight to the limit of its 
resources, making sacrifices incomparably greater than any which 
Even now, six months 
after victory, it continues to endure restrictions and privations 
which are the direct result of the unlimited liability which it under- 
took in waging the war ; and they are likely to continue for some 
time longer. If in these conditions we now accept the loan granted 
by Washington, it is not because we think the terms reasonable ; it 
is because we have no choice. It is as well that this should be 
understood, both in this country and in the United States. 

The bargain which has been made at Washington is indeed a 
bad omen for the opening of the “ American century” which we 
have been promised as the prize of victory. For unless the United 
States can learn to use the immense wealth and power she has 
acquired by the Allied victory with greater magnanimity and 
generosity, and with greater: understanding of the needs of others, 
than she has shown on this occasion, then the “ American cen- 
tury” will prove an unmitigated evil to every country that cannot 
escape it. For this era which is opening makes two implacable 
demands on this country and on the United States. From this 
country it demands the immense psychological effort of adjusting 
itself to being a debtor nation. From the United States it demands 
the even greater effort of recognising the obligations and respensi- 
bilities involved in her position as the wealthiest and most power- 
ful nation the world has ever known, and of realising that they are 
not compatible with preserving, in her international transactions, 
the mentality of an astute commercial bargainer. As things are at 
present, it seems likely that this mentality will in future have 
an increasing influence on American policies ; for everyone knows 
that at Washington the American representatives demanded not 
the maximum but the minimum of what Congress expects of them. 
And when the debate on the loan opens in Congress, as it has 
already opened in the American Press, we may confidently expect 
to hear this country denounced by the real enemies of international 
magnanimity and generosity for her trickery, her idleness, her 
avarice and her poverty. 

In an article on another page a contributor discusses some of 


the details of the loan and of the other agreements w.th which it 
is connected. While his analysis may seem to some over- 
optimistic, it is clear that, as he says, the terms of the loan are not, 
as a purely commercial transaction, intolerable. They can be 
borne, and they will have to be borne. For those who 
carry their distaste for the loan and its attendant obliga- 
tions so far as to advocate their rejection have until now 
failed to indicate what their alternative implies. It implies, 
not merely the continuation, and intensification; of our present 
privations ; less food, fewer clothes, less fuel, to say noth- 
ing of sugh frivolous luxuries as films and tobacco. Even this might 
be borne, though with difficulty. It also implies an economic war 
with the United States which we are ill-equipped to conduct suc- 
cessfully ; it implies the perpetuation and development of closed 
commercial areas, based on the pound and the dollar, so far as 
possible impenetrable to each other and always tending to form 
closed political as well as financial systems. It implies a relapse 
into the methods and ideals of Dr. Schacht, and into the 
economics of scarcity and restriction, and says a long farewell to 
any hope of recreating the free international exchanges without 
which the peace of the world must be both poverty-stricken and 
precarious. 

If such is the case, then the only reasonable attitude for this 
country is to seek and encourage by every means the conditions 
under which it is possible for us to discharge the new obl'gations 
we have assumed. The essential factor is a recovery of world 
trade such that this country can secure a large enough share to 
maintain and improve her existing standards of life ; and this in 
turn implies a world market in which this country can sell exports 
to the value, under present conditions, of roughly £1,000,000,000 
a year, and thereby pay for the imports which are essential to her 
existence. In such a balance of payments, the interest and capital 
payments involved in the loan would form a very small propor- 
tion, of perhaps 3 per cent., and could be easily borne. Should our 
exports fall appreciably lower, not merely would the cost of the 
loan rise proportionately higher, and indeed to a level where it 
would become intolerable, but, more important, the prosperity and 
the standard of life of this country would decline to such an 
extent that inability to fulfil our payments on the loan would be 
only one of its minor consequences. In this sense it can confidently 
be said that the problem of meeting our obligations under the loan 
is only a minor factor in the greater problem of maintaining and 
improving our-general conditions of life, and that without solving 
the greater problem there is ne solution for the lesser one. 

Here again, however, it is the United States that has the de- 
cisive part to play. Whatever our efforts to promote a recovery 
of world trade, they will be useless unless, both internally and 
externally, the United States adopts economic policies which are 
aimed, not at her exclusive profit, but at the common benefit of 
all who enter into the world market. It must be confessed that 
this calls for a total revolution in the commercial policies she has 
hitherto adopted, and requires that she should cease to protect 
and shelter an exclusive home market which she can use as a secure 
base from which to unload her surplus production on the world. 
The most encouraging feature of Bretton Woods is that it is 
designed precisely as a preliminary step to effecting such a revo- 
lution, and is an essential part of a plan to encourage a recovery 
of the world market. The critics of Bretton Woods are opposed 
to the plan because, they claim, it involves a return to the gold 
standard. It is difficult, in fact, to understand whether they 
oppose the return to gold or the return to a_ standard ; 
for Bretton Woods gives sufficient opportunit’es to relax 
the rigidities of a system automatically tied to gold, and some 
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common standard there must be if international exchanges are to 
regain the freedom without which the recovery of the world market 
will remain obstructed. 

For this country, indeed, it would appear that the success of 
Bretton Woods is an inescapable necessity, and that the plan 
would remain desirable even without the loan. There is stronger 
ground for criticism mf the fear that the United States, while 
endeavouring to recreate freedom of trade and of the ex- 
changes, will not play the game according to its rules. In a large 
degree she is attempting to create an international system of which 
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she shall be the centre, as Great Britain was the centre of the nine. 
teenth century financial system. That system worked becauy 
Great Britain was willing and anxious to accept the imports ty 
which the exchanges were balanced. It would be absurd to cajj 
it a sacrifice for the United States to accept a similar réle in th 
new world market she wishes to create ; it does, however, involve 
the sacrifice of sectional industrial interests within the Unite 
States, each strongly entrenched and in possession of great politica 
power. Unless they can be overcome, the United States will fail 
play the historic réle which she now claims. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HERE has been something dramatically undramatic about the 
Joyce appeal in the House of Lords this week. The red benches 
in the Robing Room where the Lords now meet are well filled with 
peer-spectators, but all the interest is concentrated at the north end of 
the Chamber, where in what seems almost like a little pen sit the five 
Law Lords who are deciding Joyce’s fate. Everything is almost 
disappointingly informal. Only the Lord Chancellor wears a wig, 
his four colleagues being in ordinary dress and ungowned. Opposite 
them, standing in front of a little knot of counsel crowded together, 
the Attorney-General quietly, very quietly, argues his case, now Lord 
Macmillan, now Lord Porter or one of the others interrupting to 
question a point in his argument—which all turns on how much 
allegiance the possession and retention of a British passport imposes— 
or suggest an inference to be drawn from some admitted fact or other. 
Listeners from the other House, packed behind the bar, strain their 
ears to catch Lord Porter’s barely audible interventions, and away 
beyond counsel, flanked by two uniformed police and one in plain- 
dress, sits the subject of the whole grave procedure himself, his pink 
face above a blue soft collar wearing what looks like a rather cynical 
half-smile. It is hard to realise that for him these measured words 
mean life or death. 


* * * * 


There can be no doubt, in retrospect, that last week’s vote of 
censure did the Opposition more harm than good, and the Govern- 
ment more good than harm. The speaking, so far as the Front 
Benches were concerned, was, surprisingly enough, better on the 
Government side, in spite of two admirable contributions from Mr. 
Harold Macmillan and Mr. Thorneycroft, the scale being tilted 
primarily by the Prime Minister, whose reply to Mr. Churchill 
revealed a new Attlee to his delighted supporters. The fact was that 
the Government has not failed badly enough to justify formal censure, 
and even if it had the Opposition hac no constructive policy to put 
forward as alternative. What is more they will be hard put to it to 
devise one that a united party will accept. Mr. Churchill’s speech 
to the Conservative Associations made no appeal to the Left Wing of 
the party, which hardly troubles to pretend that it did. Yet it is certain 
that a Conservatism tending to the Right has no possible future in 
British politics. Can men like Mr. Eden, Mr. Macmillan, Mr. Law, 
Mr. Thorneycroft, Mr. Quintin Hogg, win the party to the progressive 
ideas for which they stand? A good deal may depend on whether 
Mr. R. A. Butler and Col. Oliver Stanley are with them or not. The 
alternative is Beaverbrookism and perdition. 

* * * * 

As I move about I find some perplexity and a good deal of regret 
at the rarity of any word of counsel or admonition from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury on great public issues. Respect for Dr. 
Fisher is universal, particularly among those who know him per- 
sonally, and as a chairman of educational or other bodies, or as an 
after-dinner speaker on almost any occasion, he is admirable. It 
would be hardly fair, moreover, to compare him with his almost 
unique predecessor, Dr. Temple. But to go one farther back, the 
country heard the voice of Dr. Cosmo Lang on such public 
questions four or five times as often as it hears the voice of Dr. 
Fisher. On what are known more particularly as social questions it 
is indeed from York rather than Lambeth that the country is coming 
to expect the Church’s voice to issue. There is very real loss here. 
If Dr. Fisher’s views were not worth hearing it would be waste of 


time to appeal to him to voice them more often. But they unques. 
tionably are. And this is not a moment when the Church’s position 
should go unasserted. Dr. Fisher as Bishop of London was a 
admirable diocesan, but he did little to impress himself on the 
Metropolis as a city. He is, I am quite sure, an admirable Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury, but every Archbishop of Canterbury shoul 
have a message for the country as well as for the Church of England. 
* * * * 

The controversy about the seat of U.N.O. will probably have 
ended in a definite decision one way or the other by the time this 
appears, but some of the propaganda has gone a little beyond the 
mark. An article in last Sunday’s Observer by Mr. Erwin DP, 
Canham, the editor of the Christian Science Monitor—a writer, 
incidentally, for whom I have great respect—put the American case 
very high indeed. If the seat of U.N.O., said Mr. Canham, is 
placed in Europe, “ American public opinion will receive a rude 
shock, and indeed will feel that the welfare of the organisation has 
not been advanced.” Well, that, of course, would be very distressing, 
but why should America be more shocked at the seat being in 
Europe than Europe at the seat being in America? And when it 
turns out—though the article contains no hint of it—that Mr. Canham 
is a member of a delegation that has come to London to urge the 
claims of Boston, Mass., as the seat of U.N.O. one can only say—well, 
what can one say? 

* * * * 

I wonder very much whether it is wise to make the King’s 
Christmas broadcast a permanent institution. If King George feels 
he has something he wants to say to his people at Christmas that, of 
course, ends the matter. No one but must be glad that he should 
feel that. But if any persuasion is being exerted from any quarter 
it is, I suggest, misplaced. It is hard for anyone to find something 
new to say Christmas after Christmas ; even Mr. Churchill would be 
hard put to it to do that. All that is left is the fairly obvious, which 
we hear to repletion from every quarter in the fourth week in 
December. We cannot be content with that from the King ; yet we 
are asking a great deal if we expect more of him. Having said that, 
let me add that I fully recognise that the first peace-time Christmas 
since 1938 is a special occasion. 

* * * * 

I quoted last week the Colonial Secretary’s statement in the House 
of Commons that between 1922 and 1944 the number of Jews who 
emigrated from this country to Palestine was 2,482, which, I observed, 
was at the rate of little more than 100 a year. On that it is pointed 
out—quite justly—that from September, 1939, onwards there has 
been no emigration from Great Britain to Palestine ; the average, 
therefore, would be between 140 and 150 a year. I am glad to 
make this clear—though it does not affect the main argument much. 

* * * * 

There was a curious confusion of vowels in Hansard for one day 
last week. The report of an answer by the Minister of Health 
runs: “What I have done is to inform doctors that it is highly 
improbable that I will permit the sale and purchase of practices in 
future—[Hon. MEMBERS: ‘Oh’].” Actually what hon. Members 
said was not “Oh” but “I? I? I? I? "—a reasonable comment on 
the marked attachment of certain Ministers to the first person 
singular, Mr. Aneurin Bevan being by no means the only offender. 
It was time to call attention to it. JANUS. 
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THE PRICE OF THE LOAN 


By HUGH GAITSKELL, M.P. 


HE Washington talks have ended, and, by the time this article 

is published, what the negotiators agreed will almost certainly 
have been approved by the House of Commons. Three White 
Papers give the background and the results. Cmd. 6707 provides 
the statistics ; it shows clearly why, financially, we had to have a 
loan, and—so many will say—why, morally, we should never have 
had to ask for one. Cmd. 6708 is the Financial Agreement, which 
sets out the terms of the loan and the various “ strings” attached 
to it. Cmd. 6709 contains the American “ Proposals for Considera- 
tion by an International Conference on Trade and Employment ”— 
a long document regarding which our only commitment is the state- 
ment that we are “in full agreement on all important points.” 

But there is yet another document in the case—another White 
Paper, Cmd. 6546—the Final Act of the Bretton Woods Conference 
held in July, 1944. It is an assumption of both the Financial Agree- 
ment and the Trade Proposals that we should approve the Bretton 
Woods plan. References to it keep cropping up, though nowhere 
is it specifically laid down that our acceptance is one of the con- 
ditions of the loan. Perhaps the reason for this is that we should 
have agreed to it in any case. Be that as it may, Bretton Woods 
differs from the later agreements in not bearing the inevitable taint 
of having been negotiated under duress. It is the experts’ plan— 
the result of over two years’ thought, discussion and bargaining. 
Though it is inevitably a compromise in its details, the plan was 
created by men whose approach to the problem was essentially 
similar. They all wanted to find a way by which the monetary and 
foreign exchange side of international trade could be made to work 
smoothly and freely without imposing the cruelly rigid framework 
of an international gold standard. They wanted to get away from 
“Schachtism ” without going back to the system out of whose break- 
down “ Schachtism ” was born. 

Thus the plan provides that each country shall maintain what 
may be termed day-to-day stability of its exchanges, but it also 
allows any country to alter the exchange value of its currency by 
10 per cent. without permission from anybody, and by more than 
this if “the Fund”—the international authority set up in this 
sphere—gives its consent. Moreover “the Fund” has to consent 
if it is satisfied that the country in question is suffering from a 
“fundamental disequilibrium,” and it cannot object “ because of the 
domestic social or political policies of the member proposing the 
change.” In other words, if we have a deficit in our balance of 
payments, because we adopt an expansionist policy internally while 
other countries do not, we must be allowed to devaluate. We do 
not have to be dragged along by deflation elsewhere. 

The other important obligation imposed by Bretton Woods is to 
free all current trade transactions from exchange control. (Control 
over capital movements, on the other hand, is specifically allowed.) 
The practice of “blocking” balances arising from current trade 
must stop, and those who acquire such balances must be free to 
convert them into other currencies. This is called in the technical 
jargon a system of “multilateral payments.” Its true significance 
is that no country can then, by means of exchange control, force 
another country to buy from it as much as it buys from that other 
country. No longer shall we find, for example, that the proceeds 
of our exports to France have to be paid into a “clearing” for use 
only in buying goods from France ; we shall be free to do what we 
like with the proceeds. But equally we have to allow, say, the 
Australians to convert any sterling they obtain as a result of selling 
things to us into, for example, do!lars. Thus each country can buy 
and seil where it wishes without regard to the balance of payments 
with any one country. 

Act II begins with the end of Lease-Lend. The facts are now 
familiar. During the war we sold over £1,000 million of overseas 
assets and incurred over £3,000 million of foreign debt. We forced 
our exports down to almost negligible quantities and received on 
Lease-Lend from the U.S.A. large quantities of imports for civilian 
as well as military purposes. Suddenly this stopped and we were 
left with a prospective gap in our balance of payments of £750 
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million. Our reserves were slender and we went to Washington for 
a loan. 

Our bargaining position was weak. No loan would have meant 
some nasty shocks for consumers here and some awkward reper- 
cussions on industry. It might also have meant—paradoxically 
enough—the end of the sterling area. For it is very doubtful whether 
the other members would have been content to go on holding an 
increasing quantity of sterling. If, therefore, to an inability to obtain 
supplies from the U.S.A. had been added difficulty in importing 
from other countries, the situation would have been very serious. 
It is true that the Americans might have been sorry to lose our 
market, but at a time of inflation and scarcity the effects could have 
been confined to a few industries and localities, for which no doubt 
special relief measures would have been adopted. Under scarcity 
conditions those who can sell and lend are far more powerful than 
those who can only buy and borrow! 

Thus it is not surprising that the American Administration— 
knowing the mood of Congress—used their bargaining position to 
tie some fairly important “strings” on to the loan. The terms 
themselves are, to be sure, reasonable enough. The liability of 
£35 million a year is not an immense sum when contrasted with a 
total import bill which will probably be about £1,500 million. The 
clause under which interest payments may, in cerfain conditions, be 
waived is useful, if not perhaps ideal. The provision whereby we 
undertake to settle the problem of the sterling balances soon—free- 
ing a part, funding a part, and writing off the rest—is not in prin- 
ciple unreasonable, and something of the kind would have had to 
have been done in any case. 

The two conditions which really bite are the removal of exchange 
control from current trade within a year, and the agreement to 
remove, in the same period, any quantitative import restrictions 
which discriminate against imports from the U.S.A. Thus two of 
the safeguards in Bretton Woods are affected. The five-year transi- 
tional period, during which countries were not to be obliged to 
introduce multilateral payments, becomes for us only one year. And 
we have agreed not to use some of the most powerful non-monetary 
instruments of import control—licences and quotas—in a manner 
which discriminates against the U.S.A. 

The American trade proposals are perhaps less interesting, at the 
moment, precisely because they do not involve any commitment 
other than a general blessing. But they are certainly wide in scope 
and far-reaching in character. There are some admirable statements 
on the importance of each country adopting a full employment 
policy at home. Particularly salutary is the phrase “There shou‘d 
be an undertaking that . . . no nation will seek to maintain employ- 
ment through measures which are likely to create unemployment in 
other countries. ” The proposals clearly merit, and will no 
doubt receive, the most careful study during the new few months, 
They really amount to a code of rules for fiscal policy ; but some 
of the rules are not too clear, and some are, obviously, going to be 
very difficult to enforce. Nevertheless, their general purport is 
plain. They are the rules of the multilateral and free trade game, 
even if among the players are to be found Government trading 
organisations. 

Twelve years ago proposals of this kind coming from an arch- 
protectionist country would have secured a wild welcome from the 
civilised world. Why is it that today this reception, though still on 
the whole cordial, is so very much cooler—particularly in Britain? 
There are, perhaps, two main reasons for this. Our own balance 
of payments position has changed fundamentally as a result of the 
war. We have lost the prop of dividends and interest from over- 
seas and have got to export, say, I5 per cent. instead of 
1o per cent. of our national income. Secondly, there is a wsde- 
spread belief that American competitive efficiency has increased 
greatly in relation to that of ourselves and other countries, and from 
this springs the fear that American exports will swamp the world. 

In these circumstances, many ask whether we can ever hope to 
raise our exports to the required level without using the bargaining 
weapon of our great market for imports. I do not think we should 
be defeatist in this matter. If the tariffs go down and the great 
spending-power of the American market is released on the world, 
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if backward territories are developed by huge American investments, 
if the level of world monetary demand steadily expands, we should 
have no great difficulty in floating off our exports in the quantities 
required to buy what we need. 

But what if the curve turns downward and depress‘on creeps 
over America? Then we shall still be free to devaluate, to restrict 
imports and even, via the scarce currency clause, to discriminate 
against the dollar. Perhaps we should make the various escape 
clauses clearer, but it must surely be recognised that, if a slump 
comes, a difference of opinion about the meaning of a phrase will 
not stop Governments from taking the action they think necessavy 
to maintain employment. 

Let us admit that in going so far down the path to multilateralism 
we are taking some risks ; the emphasis is on expans‘on rather than 
security ; we shall be linked more closely with America—and the 
American economy is certainly not a stable affair. Yet the alternative 
of no loan and a trade war does not really bear examination. And is 
it not something that America herself has dropped economic isola- 
tion and taken the initiative in establishing effective machinery for 
world economic co-operation? 


FARMING IN POLAND 


By H. D. WALSTON 


HE war and its consequences have hit Poland’s agriculture very 

hard. Some of old Poland—but not a very large proportion— 
was devastated in the actual fighting ; a large area, east of the Curzon 
Line, is now no longer Polish, while in its place is a tract of land 
which has contributed nothing to this year’s harvest and shows little 
sign of coming into anything like full production before 1947 at 
the earliest. On top of this there are the usual wartime shortages 
of fertilisers and machinery, and the heavy loss of livestock due to 
lack of fodder and looting soldiers. Finally, there is the post-war 
decision to split up the large estates into small-holdings ; however 
valuable this may prove from a political or social point of view, there 
can be no doubt that it is disastrous in so far as immediate food 
production is concerned. 

Driving along the main roads of a country, particularly in the 
winter, is never a very satisfactory way of finding out agricultural 
conditions. However, in a motor trip practically across Poland 
from West to East I was able to see a good many different types 
of agriculture, and from talks with travellers, farmers and Govern- 
ment officials I could fill in roughly the rest of the picture. 
In the districts where fighting was taking place six or twelve months 
ago the devastation is complete. There are no livestock, practically 
no human life, and hardly a house or barn left standing ; and the 
only crops to be seen are those which should have been harvested 
in July and August. Here it is the intention of the Government to 
settle those Poles who are moving from the East, and others return- 
ing from the Army or concentration camps; but in the meantime 
they are starting to plough and prepare the land for sowing by using 
many of the U.N.R.R.A. tractors, of which over 3,000 have already 
been supplied. It is hoped that when a settler is given land it will 
be already ploughed and fit for cropping, otherwise the necessary 
work will be done for the settler after he has taken possession. 

In other parts, particularly to the immediate west and south-west 
of Warsaw, farms and fields look prosperous. All the crops, including 
potatoes and sugar beet, have been gathered, rye and wheat are 
coming up well, and winter work is well forward. Farmers here 
complain sometimes of lack of labour and always of lack of stock 
and fertilisers, and in the case of stock the figures bear out such 
complaints ; but the appearance of these farms is a welcome change 
from the devastation nearer the Oder. Here, for instance, the 
number of cows and young stock is less than §0 per cent. of the 
pre-war figure ; horses and pigs have been reduced by 75 per cent. 
and sheep by go per cent. It is the reduction in horses which is the 
most serious, as they supply practically the whole of the motive 
power for all farm operations ; further, they reproduce slowly, and 
the world-supply position is such that it cannot hope to make good 
anything approaching the three million animals that are needed to 
bring Poland up to the pre-war figures. This shortage of horses is 
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further accentuated by the splitting up of the large estates, which 
were well adapted to large-scale power-farming. The new holdings 
of 12} acres are incapable of being mechanised to anything like th. 
same extent. 

The province of Lublin gives ah indication of the result of sug 
splitting up. Out of a total of over 310,000 holdings 66 per cen, 
are under 12} acres, and only 1} per cent. are over 37} acres. It j 
hard to find anyone who approves of this reform. Most of th 
peasants realise that the new holdings are too small—* too large p 
be buried in, and too small to live on,” as one of them said to me: 
and they cannot get hold of the necessary stock to farm them ade. 
quately. Farmers and agricultural scientists, too, can foresee many 
difficulties. In some cases the new owners continue to farm the ol 
estate as one holding—sometimes, I was told, with the former owner 
as manager, though this I was unable to confirm. In others th 
State farms them. But the new owner is at liberty to sell, the onl 
stipulation being that no one may Own more than 125 acres, | 
is probable, therefore, that within a few years the average size of 
holding will show a considerable increase. So far as total produc. 
tion is concerned, figures do not give a very bright picture. Rye 
acreage has fallen by 20 per cent. and yields by 25 per cent. ; whex 
by 25 per cent. and 30 per cent. ; barley by 30 per cent. and 30 pe 
cent. ; oats by 20 per cent. and 20 per cent. ; and potatoes by 15 pe 
cent. and 23 per cent. Before the war the average milk yield was 
1,440 litres per cow annually ; it is now about 1,000 litres—a total drop 
of over 60 per cent. when allowance is made for the decrease in 
milking cows. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Poland is suffering from a food 
shortage in spite of the fact that before the war she was a food. 
exporting country... On the other hand the casual visitor would not 
realise that there was such a shortage. Every other shop seems 
be a food-shop, and the food in restaurants is richer, heavier, and 
more copious than anywhere else in Europe. But the cost puts it 
out of the range of all but a very few Poles. 

In order to understand the Polish rationing system two things 
must be remembered. In the first place all those engaged in agri- 
culture, including their families, are expected to raise their own 
food, and thus receive no ration-cards. Secondly, the rest of the 
population—about 40 per cent. of the total—is divided into two 
groups. The smaller of these—abovt a quarter—consists of all who 
do not work, or those who work either on their own account or on 
the free market where wages are uncontrolled. This group, too, 
receives no ration-cards. The remainder, consisting of all workers 
in industries where wages are controlled—transport, mining, tex- 
tiles, Government offices, &c. ; doctors, teachers, students, artists, 
&c., receive ration-cards for themselves and their families entitling 
them to a certain amount of food—in theory about 2,000 calories 4 
day, but in practice well below this figure, at controlled prices. 
The difference between controlled and free wages and prices is 
enormgus. A day-labourer on the free market gets 8,000-10,000 
zlotys a month, while a tram-driver (a Government employee) gets 
1,800 zlotys a month. The controlled price for wheat is 37 Z 
a quintal, but free it may reach 2,000 zl. Méilk is 1 zl. per litre 
controlled, or 1§ zl. free. Beef 1 zl. or 200 zl. per kg. Every farm, 
according to its size, is given a quota that it must deliver at the 
controlled price. On the average this is about 25 per cent. of the 
total estimated production—more for large farms and less for small. 
With the surplus the farmer can do as he likes—keep it for himself 
or sell it on the free market. For those who get no ration-cards 
but who cannot afford free-market prices—invalids, old people. 
orphans, &c.—there are communal feeding-centres, and cards issued 
by the Ministry of Social Welfare. 

Whatever the nutritional picture may be now, the malnutrition 
of the past six years has had a marked effect on the healih of the 
nation. This has been accentuated by the shortage of doctors— 
only 6,000 now in place of the 13,000 of 1939—and the shortage 
of hospitals and materials, which is now being made good by 
U.N.R.R.A. The two chief scourges are venereal diseases and tubet- 
culosis ; I was told that a recent survey among schoolchildren and 
students showed a 30 per cent. incidence of active pulmonary 
tuberculosis. There is also typhoid and dysentery, a certain amount 
of diphtheria, and always the risk of typhus, though the authorities 
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are confident that this can be kept in check with D.D.T. But more 
important than any medicine or injection is adequate housing, and 
above all good food, especially fats. Vitamin pills are to a certain 
extent making good this deficiency, but there is still a long way to 
go. There will be no great improvement in this, or in infant 
mortality (which at present stands at the appalling figure of 40 per 
cent. for all children under one month), until large imports of milk 
and butter or margarine can be made, or until Polish livestock 
approaches once more its pre-war levels. It is towards these ends 
that Allied relief and Polish agricultural policy at home must be 
directed. 


AIR TRANSPORT AND R.A.F. 


By NIGEL TANGYE 


ONSIDERABLE alarm is being expressed in all quarters at the 
C shocking number of fatal accidents involving R.A.F. Trans- 
port Command and that section of Bomber Command which has 
been detailed by the Air Ministry to assist in the transport of 
passengers. Having, slowly through the years, come to regard fly- 
ing as a safe mode of travel, the public has been pulled up sharp 
in its progressive air-education by the impact of one fatal accident 
after another. The damage that has been done to potential public 
support to aviation, essential to Empire development, by the recent 
record of R.A.F. Transport Command will take a long time to 
repair. Furthermore, the aspersion that is cast on the gallant R.A.F. 
air-crews ordered to carry out tasks for which they are not properly 
equipped is something that no one can fail to deplore. It is there- 
fore necessary to insist that the existing state of affairs is due to errors 
in Air Ministry policy, and that anxiety for the future can, by 
appreciation of what has happened, be dispelled. 


As one looks back on the composition of the R.A.F. in September, 
1939, it is almost incredible that there was no air transport organi- 
sation within it. At the outbreak of war the only transport aircraft 
that were available for furnishing communications between England 
and the Continent, and between England and the Dominions, were 
forty civil machines, in varying degree of modernity and obsolescence, 
belonging to British Airways and Imperial Airways. Admittedly, 
the Air Ministry had not been helped by the meagre allocations from 
the public purse that were voted from time to time by an ignorant 
and unimaginative Parliament ; but that does not excuse the total 
lack of appreciation by the Government’s military air advisers of 
the necessity for a military air transport cadre organisation. They 
had only to look to Germany for instruction on this point. The 
Lufthansa Company was liberally equipped with the redoubtable 
Junkers 52, and within a flash they were serving in their hundreds 
the voracious appetite of the armed forces. We know now, and knew 
at the time, how much they were responsible for those lightning 
conquests that shook the very foundations of the world. 

With the fall of Singapore we found ourselves with no swift 
means of communication to Australia, a stultifying state of affairs 
that might not have come about if the R.A.F. had been equipped 
-with long-range aircraft to serve Empire communications in a way 
commensurate with its responsibilities. With the development of 
the North African campaign, the need for an air transport organi- 
sation in that area was seen, and a group formed to endeavour to 
supply the demand. It was not, however, until 1943 that the Direc- 
torate of Air Transport was appointed in the Air Ministry. 
From that moment the Air Ministry became alive to the urgency of 
the requirements, but also from that moment showed a dismal lack 
of reality in application. The Director of Air Transport was un- 
versed in the intricacies of his subject, or, indeed, in its funda- 
mentals. His small staff were likewise quite inexperienced and ill- 
equipped to deal with the brief. One of the first papers, for con- 
sideration by the Air Staff, that emerged from the Directorate was 
an appreciation of the role air transport could play in the pro- 
jected supply of R.A.F. squadrons to be deployed against the Japan- 
ese. Needless to say, its recommendations revealed a deplorable 
lack of knowledge of the subject, and, to anyone with even elemen- 
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tary experience of the matter, was a source of alarm and despon- 
dency in view of the anxiety its puerility evoked. 

There were a number of experienced air-transport men who 
could have been put in charge, but at that time—and ever since so 
far as the highest posts in R.A.F. air transport were concerned, the 
Ministry showed a stubborn reluctance to appoint anyone but a 
regular officer completely new to the subject. Lest this generality 
should be held against me as a weakness, I would have suggested, 
as more appropriate, a man who holds exceptional qualifications as 
an air transport executive, a courageous pilot, and who was, inci- 
dentally, the very capable A.O.C. of the transport group in Egypt 
to which I have already referred. His name is Whitney Straight. 
The first Director of Air Transport was moved on and another 
officer nominated to take his place. This officer likewise had no 
experience of the specialised subject which he was called upon to 
direct. 

The first Commander-in-Chief of the new R.A.F. Transport Com- 
mand (formed in 1943) was Sir Frederick Bowhill. He was beloved 
by all who served under him and, though having only limited know- 
ledge of his new task, had that essential prerequisite, an open mind. 
Sir Frederick had done magnificent work in organising the ferrying 
of aircraft across the North Atlantic, and there was every reason for 
confidence that he would be successful in building up R.A.F. Trans- 
port Command by combining his own talents and sense of leader- 
ship with a disposition which allowed him to ask for, and take, 
advice without imagining it was infradig to do so. Early this year 
Sir Frederick was retired, having reached the age limit. 

In war a commander, inevitably and rightly, so long as it is within 
reason, regards the loss of his men and women by killing as a 
normal price which has to be paid for the conduct of the operation, 
With the coming of peace the life of the individual is once more 
sacrosanct, and a Commander’s outlook must be re-orientated into 
thinking in terms of men and women first and the operation second. 
Transport Command, in endeavouring to carry out a trooping pro- 
gramme formulated by the Cabinet as far back as March, has killed 
in the last seven weeks more than one hundred people, all of whom 
were ordered to fly to their destination. I am aware that that is 
a brutal way of putting it. I am conscious of the fact that people 
who are not pilots, who have no knowledge of the Service, who 
have had no experience of air transport, and who, like all of us, 
think the world of the R.A.F., argue that the air-crews of Transport 
Command have a big job to do and they are only carrying out their 
duty ; it is therefore unfair to criticise. I am aware of all that. 
But I would ask these people to think of the luckless corporals and 
sergeants and lieutenants and captains, and, indeed, the aircrews, 
who are ordered to fly in old aircraft of a Command which has a 
record of safety worse than any air line probably since the beginning 
of time. I would refer them to a contemporary safety-record 
achieved by the British Overseas Airway Corpcration, which, in 
spite of tremendous difficulties, has. flown 250,000,000 passenger- 
miles in the last twelve months without a single fatality. 

There are many reasons for the fatalities for which Transport 
Command are responsible. Aircraft and engines are getting old, 
maintenance is not what it was, owing to lack of spare parts and to 
discontent among ground crews awaiting demobilisation, the trooping 
programme is a tremendous one, a number of the best pilots are 
already demobilised, others may be resentful at being posted to Trans- 
port Command from one of the Operational Commands, training 
can only be short, owing to the urgency to get pilots, and so on. 
There is, however, not one reason why the accidents should not be 
stopped instantly by Transport Command Headquarters, through 
the Air Ministry, admitting that it is flying where angels ‘fear to 
fiy and without the experience of a cherub. Only Service pride is 
involved, and this appalling price will continue to be paid so long 
as the Air Ministry fails to face up to the admiss‘on that it has 
taken on more than it can manage. It need not admit that expert 
advice has very rarely been sought, if at all. 

Transport Command Headquarters, and the Air Ministry, are 
sheltering under the good will of the public to the R.A.F. The 
Command’s protection fram public scrutiny should be in nd way 
similar to that of Bomber, Fighter and Coastal Commands, whose 
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detailed activities, for security reasons, must be enveloped in secrecy. 
Transport Command is performing a civilian function (it even takes 
fare-paying passengers) and its control should be open to the public 
view—particularly and urgently so, since it has revealed itself so 
costly to the nation. It is too late for civil aviation to take on its 
immediate task. The programme must therefore be cancelled or 
reduced to within limits which the Command can perform with 
safety. The future must be planned afresh, with the Command 
limited to a cadre force. Until public opinion forces this issue, the 
fair name of the R.A.F. will be smirched, and increasing multitudes 
will resolve never to fly British; for the multitudes do not dis- 
criminate between the misplaced amateur efforts of Service direction 
and the safe efficiency of experienced civil enterprise. 


CZECHS AND GERMANS 


By DENNIS BARDENS 


WAS sitting in my room at the Esplanade Hotel, Prague, when 

I came across the statement—made quite dogmatically and with- 
out the least qualification—that the Czechoslovaks were treating 
their German population “worse than the Germans had treated 
them.” As I read this German prisoners nearby were clearing 
debris at the top of the Vaclavske Namesti; groups of them, in 
broad daylight, under the supervision of a single guard. I had not 
yet seen their food flung on the ground for them to eat, as was 
done habitually in Pancrac Prison for the humiliation of Czechoslovak 
prisoners ; they need not expect to dig their own graves when they 
had finished work, or receive constant kicks and blows throughout 
the day. And yet there it was, this casual libel. Worse than the 
Germans. I have just spent three months in Czechoslovakia, during 
which I have travelled thousands of miles throughout the Republic, 
and have investigated the German problem from many angles. In my 
view, there is not the faintest analogy to be drawn between what 
has happened to a few Germans in Czechoslovakia, and what Germans 
have done to the Czechs. 

The Czechs are quite frank about it all. In the few months 
immediately following the liberation there were, undoubtedly, indi- 
vidual reprisals, and expulsions of sections of the German population 
under conditions which were unfair and in some cases inhumane. 
Ir would still be untrue to suggest that this applied to all the ex- 
pulsions ; at this period it did not. Local government was taken 
over by the National Committees which had co-operated with the 
London Government as an underground movement, and with the 
liberation these committees were enlarged to include many victims 
from concentration camps. With memories of German enormities 
fresh in their minds, with the sight of the miseries caused by 
German occupation everywhere about them, it would indeed have 
been surprising if there had not been individual excesses ; but the 
Central Government was quick to deprecate and check incidents 
of this kind. 

It seems insufficiently realised here that Czechoslovakia’s deter- 
mination to transfer her German population is not an act of revenge 
against the Germans for what they have done, but an inescapable 
political necessity imposed upon the Czechoslovaks by German 
behaviour. The Germans were well treated in the pre-war Republic, 
enjoying full civil rights, having their own schools and _ theatres, 
their own freedom of worship, rights of assembly, positions in Parlia- 
ment and the legislature. The Czechs are now certain that the 
Germans cannot again be trusted ; nor can the Czechs settle down 
to reconstruction with a potential fifth column in their midst. It is 
natural that one should feel concern for any anti-Fascist Germans 
who might suffer with the guilty if their position were not safe- 
guarded, but it should not be forgotten that they were very much 
a minority. At the election in 1935 the Henlein Party gained 67 of 
all the German votes, and increased constantly until in 1938 almost 
g2 per cent. of the German votes were polled for it. The Sudeten 
German population, as the opening evidence at the Nuremberg trial 
proves clearly enough, was a Trojan horse, and the Czechs would 
indeed be unable to learn from their experiences if they allowed 
history to repeat itself. ° 

The Big Three recognised the justice of Czechoslovakia’s decision 
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to transfer her German population, accepting it in principle, but 
asking in the Potsdam Declaration that expulsions should for the 
time being be suspended. Czechoslovakia, as Mr. McNeil, Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, stated in the Commons on 
October roth, has earnestly attempted to co-operate. And the 
President, the Prime Minister and all concerned with the transfers 
have emphasised that they will be carried out humanely, in an 
orderly manner, and after adequate arrangements have been made for 
their reception. 

Critics of the transfer show an almost inordinate preoccupation 
with German welfare and happiness as opposed to that of their 
victims—for example, by their insistence that mass transfers are 
inhuman. For six years the Germans have broken up millions of 
homes, and with no justification whatever; from Czechoslovakia 
alone they transferred at least 1,100,000 people for slave labour—for 
that is the present number of repatriates who have been returned 
to Bohemia, Moravia and Czech Silesia. The next main criticism 
is that no exception is made of anti-Fascist Germans. This, in my 
experience, is untrue. There are certainly many thousands of 
Germans whose claim to be anti-Fascist is not accepted. That is 
another matter, and it needs saying that in all Czechoslovakia, except- 
ing prisoners, you will not find a German who admits to having 
supported Hitler. For instance, self-styled German committees, whose 
authority has now been repudiated, sprang up in various districts 
and distributed anti-Fascist certificates toGermans. Over a thousand 
of these alleged “certificates of anti-Fascist reliability’ were issued 
in the Chomutoy district alone ; and this seems a large number in an 
area where, only the other day, a common grave was opened behind 
the Catholic church at Brezno, revealing 253 victims of violence, 
bringing the total in this district alone to 373. The inhabitants 
never remember the half dead and starving victims on their way to 
extermination camps, in the trucks which halted at Brezno station, 
receiving any succour from all these “ anti-Fascists.” 


Political considerations apart, there are persona), human reasons 
why the Germans cannot expect to live in Czechoslovakia. German 
barbarity has been too terrible and too widespread to be either 
forgotten or forgiven, and this is proof not of the Czech’s vengeful- 
ness, but of his normality. If one has civic pride, one must be 
shocked at the thought of Pietr Zenkl, now reinstated as Lord Mayor 
of Prague, lying verminous and starving amongst the corpses in 2 
concentration camp. If one appreciates education, one cannot easily 
be reconciled to the persecution of intellectuals and professors, or of 
the massacre of the students of Charles University, who in a touching 
ceremony were recently invested with posthumous degrees. The 
Czechs love family life, yet scarcely a family is untouched by _ per- 
sonal tragedy in some form or other ; death, torture and humiliation 
have left wounds that are reopened by every sight of a German. 


. 

I visited several prisons and prison camps for German: prisoners, 
in every case without giving prior notice. During a tour of the 
Sudetenland, for instance, I inspected a prison camp at Usti for 
3,000 former Gestapo members awaiting trial. The cells were white- 
washed, there were hot and cold water, communal wash-rooms, 
adequate lavatory accommodation and room for twelve prisoners with 
double-tier bunks, each with one blanket. The discipline was strict. 
but there were sufficient medical supplies, stoves and light, and 
showers. As I walked around I thought of Belsen, whose surviving 
victims were at that very moment describing the horrors they experi- 
enced there. I visited Terezin, too, that grim fortress which was 
made a clearing-house for the labour and extermination camps. Now 
it is whitewashed, and flower-beds and well-kept paths give it a 
deceptive cheerfulness ; vet when it was liberated a few months 
ago 17,000 living dead were crammed there in incredible squalor 
and misery. Typhus, which claimed victims amongst the doctors and 
nursing sisters who went there on rescue work, was raging. There 
are only a few reminders: the straw dummy, complete with limbs 
and head, which the S.S. used for “ practice.” The steel door of the 
execution yard, with its gibbet, its three machine-gun emplacements 
opposite a bullet-riddled wall, the cheap cardboard cartons containing 
the cremated ashes of prisoners who died there. 


How many Germans will be affected by the transfers? There 
has been no real census since 1930, but the food tickets issued by 
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the new Government are some sort of guide. According to these 
there were on July 16, 1945, approximately 10,842,000 inhabitants 
in Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia (not including Slovakia, which has 
its own administration), of which 8,031,000 were Czechs and non- 
Germans and 2,811,000 Germans. Dr. Benes recently estimated the 
number of Germans who will be transferred as 2,500,000. But these 
figures are only approximate, because the national committees are 
called upon to examine countless applications from Germans claim- 
ing to be anti-Fascist, and these investigations are still proceeding. If 
this claim is rejected by a local committee, a German may take it to 
the district committee, from thence if necessary to the Provincial 
Committee, and if that fails to the Ministry of the Interior. 

Most Germans in Czechoslovakia are quite reconciled to being 
transferred. One German who has undoubtedly been patriotic, 
and whose reliability is admitted by the authorities, told me that 
he could understand the hatred which most Czechs feel towards 
Germans only too well. If he moves in his own immediate circle, 
amongst those who know his record, well and good, but otherwise 
can he reasonably expect that others will accept him, knowing him 
to be German, but not knowing his background, on equal terms? 

Nobody who knows the Czechs can think them a heartless people. 
They know that all transfers involve hardship, and admit that of 
all tasks facing them the transfer of the Germans is the least agree- 
able. But as to the need for it, they have no doubt whatever. 
Whatever the immediate upheaval may entail, it is better not only 
for the Czechs, but for the peace of central Europe that Czecho- 
slovakia should be rid, once and for all, of her minority problem. 


OMBRE 


By A. H. N. GREEN-ARMYTAGE 


“ ER favourite poem,” says Elia of Mrs. Battle, “was The 
Rape of the Lock. She often played over to me, with the 
cards, the celebrated game of Ombre in that poem.” 

This being so, it is something of a shock to find Thomas Love 
Peacock, in Gryll Grange, saying: “ Pope had many opportunities 
of seeing Ombre played, yet he has not described it correctly.” He 
goes on to explain that although, in The Rape of the Lock, twenty- 
seven cards are played (as in Tredrille), no fewer than eleven of 
these are trumps. This argues a pack of forty cards, as in Quadrille. 
In other words, the game described by Pope is an impossible mix- 
ture of Ombre and Quadrille, and therefore the feat ascribed to Mrs. 
Battle is an impossibility. 

Now Pope, one feels, is a man well able to look after himself. To 
convict such a man of charlatanry is fair sport. But here the repu- 
tations of Mr. Elia and Mrs. Battle are involved as well. Can 
Lamb be a liar? Worse still, can Mrs. Battle herself, perhaps, be 
a fictitious personage, like her contemporary Mrs. Harris? It is 
a horrible thought, yet a first reference to the poem confirms it. 
There are three players, Belinda, the Baron and a Tertium Quid. 
Nine tricks are taken, five by Belinda, four by the Baron, and nine 
threes are twenty-seven. 

Now count the trumps. In these ancient games the aces of Spades 
and Clubs (Spadille and Basto) are always first and third trumps 
respectively. The second trump, Manille, is the card that would 
normally be lowest in the suit declared. In Pope’s game Spades 
are trumps and Manille is therefore the deuce. Belinda leads: 

Spadillio first, unconquerable lord, 

Led off two captive trumps and swept the board. 
As many more Manillio forced te yield, 

And marched a victor from the verdant field, 

Him Basto followed, but his fate, more hard, 
Gained but one trump and one plebeian card. 

E:ght trumps are out already. Belinda next leads the King, “ The 
hoary majesty of Spades,” and 

The rebel Knave, who dares his prince engage, 
Proves the just victim of his royal rage. 

That makes ten, yet the baron still holds the Queen, with which 
he takes Belinda’s King of Clubs and proceeds to make three tricks 
in diamonds. 


Eleven trumps it is, arguing a pack of forty. Yet we found (and 
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Peacock found) that only twenty-seven cards were dealt in all. Alas 
for Elia. Alas for Mrs. Battle. 

And yet Remember that Ombre was a game often seen 
and probably played by Pope; seldom, if ever, seen or played by 
Peacock. Remember Pope’s jealous contemporaries, lynx-eyed for 
any chance to quiz the author of the Dunciad. Remember that 
“Ombre” is a Spanish name and that the Spanish pack is a pack 
of forty cards. Remember, too, that Peacock shows an almost 
venomous dislike for all poets but those of Italy or the ancient 
world. Remember, finally, that in a score of games—from Poker 
to Penny Nap—more cards are used than are actually dealt and 
played. And it then appears that Peacock is nothing but a cap- 
tious pedant and we rejoice to find him wrong. 

The truth is, as usual, simple. From a pack of forty, nine cards 
are dealt to each player. The remainder form a stock or talon 
from which, as in Piquet, the eldest hand may draw or not at 
will. Belinda elects to play in Spades sans prendre, and this, in 
Ombre, debars the other players from drawing. It is by sheer 
chance (mischance for Belinda) that all eleven trumps are in play. 
She might reasonably hope, after ten trumps have fallen, that the 
suit has been cleared. But no. Having trumped “ the Clubs’ black 
tyrant,” 

The Baron now his diamonds pours apace. 

Th’ embroidered King, who shews but half his face, 

And his refulgent Queen, with pow’rs combined 

Of broken troops, an easy conquest ats 

The Knave of Diamonds tries his wily arts, 

And wins (oh shameful chance!) the Queen of Hearts. 

At this, the blood the virgin’s cheek forsook, 

A livid paleness spreads o’er all her look. 

She and the Baron are level, with four tricks each. 

And now (as oft in some distempered state) 
On one nice trick depends the general fate. 

Each player has only one card left, and all depends upon the 
Baron’s next lead. Here again we see that Peacock is at fault. 
If, as he supposed, only those cards which were dealt were used at 
all, then there is.no reason for Belinda’s livid paleness. She must 
in that case have known what cards her opponents held, and, there- 
fore, whether the game was lost or won. But with thirteen cards 
still hidden in the talon she cannot guess what the Baron’s lead 
will be. 

In fact, it is the Ace of Hearts. Red aces rank below the court 
cards at Ombre. Belinda plays the King and wins. The Baron, in 
revenge, stealthily chops off her favourite curl, and the poem proceeds 
to its ostensible subject-matter. 

For those who would emulate Mrs. Battle, however, and linger in 
this by-way of the poem, the author gives fairly abundant data. The 
Baron’s hand is given us complete, except for the identity of his lesser 
trumps. He holds: 

Spades: Q, J. x, x, x. 

Clubs: Nil. 

Hearts: A. 

Diamonds: K, Q, J. 

Belinda’s hand contains: 

Spades: A, K, 2. 

Clubs: A, K. 

Hearts: K, Q, and also, perhaps, 

Diamonds: x, x. 

What song the sirens sang or what cards the third player held are 
not, perhaps, beyond all conjecture. Pope gives us only three. The 
Knave of Clubs (“ Pam”), and two small trumps. Why he discards 
that Knave (almost, if not quite, the highest card in his hand) on 
the fourth round of trumps, is something of a puzzle. It may have 
been sheer stupidity, or defeatism, or possibly a signal of some 
sort to the Baron, with whom he is in partnership to defeat the 
declarer. Of the rest of his hand we know nothing. Of the com- 
plete pack of forty there remain nineteen unaccounted for. Almost 
any six of these will do to complete the poor fellow’s hand. 

It does not greatiy matter. Let the reader remove the eights, 
nines and tens from a pack of fifty-two, distribute the remainder in 
the manner shown above, prop open a copy of the Rape of the Lock 
before him, and he has all the information necessary for following 
the eminent example of Mrs. Battle. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


R. LEO AMERY, in a lecture which he delivered recently to 

the United Nations University Centre, had some important 
things to say upon the theme of “ British Links with Europe.” He 
possesses many special qualifications which entitle him to speak 
upon a subject which, in our present state of nervous apprehension, 
has become a “ delicate” subject. He is in the first place a patriot 
who believes that our English way of life is on the whole the most 
satisfactory method yet devised for conducting the relations between 
man and man. He is in the second place a pioneer in the concep- 
tion of Commonwealth, and since the distant days when he was 
one of Lord Milner’s young men, he has devoted his great energies 
of heart and mind to the theory and to the practice of the great 
new experiment in imperial relations which was inaugurated by the 
Statute of Westminster. He is in the third place a good European, 
who has studied the lives and languages of many European countries, 
and has convinced himself that the expression “ European culture ” 
is no mere phrase, but a vital and vivifying fact. In the fourth 
place, he is a humanist who believes that the evolution of mankind 
has been marked by three main stages of progression, namely,. the 
Christian Ethic, the Roman doctrine of the sanctity of contract, and 
the Greek conception of the freedom and beauty of the individual 
intelligence. And in the fifth place he is a man who throughout 
his life has been concerned with public affairs, and who, in positions 
of minor or major responsibility, has been able to observe to what 
extent institutions affect, or are affected by, human nature, and to 
what extent events determine theory or theory determines events. 
The opinions expressed by a man of such qualifications upon the 
correct relation between nationalism and internationalism are im- 
portant opinions. And since his lecture obtained but scant publicity 
at the time, I may be allowed to summarise and to comment upon 
some of the points which he made. 


»” 


« * 7 . 


While admitting that the word “ Europe” is no mere geographical 
expression, but implies “a moral and cultural entity with a character 
and life of its own,” he contends that Russia and Great Britain, while 
closely concerned with Europe, are, in fact, extra-European. Russia, 
with her vast Asiatic territory and her self-contained economic 
system, is not part of the European entity, although no continenial 
organisation can possibly afford to ignore Russian interests and 
feelings. We, although situated as a small isiand off the European 
peninsula, and although linked to Europe by long cultural connec- 
tions, and by an intense and enduring concern for the preservation 
of European peace, are, in fact, oceanic. In the nineteenth century 
we were able to preserve the peace by the twin theories of the Concert 
of Europe and the Balance of Power; and I am glad to observe 
that Mr. Amery explains that the latter policy, which has of late 
been exposed to ignorant attack, was in no sense designed to separate 
Europe into opposing camps, but aimed only at preserving peace 
by the maintenance of a stable equilibrium. In the twentieth century 
we sought to accomplish the same object by other means ; but the 
League of Nations was not a “positive constructive plan,” but a 
“ negative scheme for preventing war.” By promising to do everything 
for everybody at any time and everywhere, the League inflated the 
value of its own currency, and it failed. What is now required, in 
Mr. Amery’s opinion, is “the creation of some sort of European 
union or association as the visible expression and focus of a new 
European patriotism.” It is this proposal which deserves such 


careful consideration. 
x * * - 


It is not, of course, a new proposal. The idea, in its modern form, 
was first promulgated by Count Coudenhove-Kalergi, and was in 
1929 adopted by Briand as the basis of a European order. The 
Briand plan did not materialise, partly because it provoked opposi- 
tion among French and even British nationalists, and partly because 
it aroused the hostility of the League of Nations Secretariat. It is 
doubtful whether, in the political or economic field, it would today 


prove practicable. In the U.S.S.R. it would certainly be mis- 
interpreted as some menacing coalition on the part of Western 
Europe, and the Soviet adherents in the several countries would 
be instructed to oppose their veto. It is evident, moreover, that no 
effective European Union could be created which did not include 
mutual tariff and currency arrangements not extended to the outer 
world ; this in its turn would run counter to the loan policy of the 
United States, where public opinion still seems unaware that it will 
be difficult indeed to reconcile the functions of the world’s greatest 
creditor with those of the world’s greatest exporter. Any scheme, 
therefore, for a politically or economically United Europe under 
French leadership (since France is naturally the greatest, and may in 
two years become the richest, of all strictly European Powers) would 
thus encounter political and economic objections which might well 
prove insuperable. But the idea, in its cultural, ethical and psycholo- 
logical aspect, is unquestionably valuable. It in this sense 
that it should serve as a criticism, and even as a corrective, of those 
conceptions of “universality” which are today again so fashionable. 
It implies indeed that those who desire an expanded internationalism 
should start from an inner nucleus of cohesion, and thereafter extend 
outwards. This is surely a more prudent method of procedure 
than that which is so frequently advocated, by which the principle 
of universality is laid down at the outset, and the subsequent stages 
of cohesion are left until later. 
* *x * * 


is 


Without some initial sense of cohesion, no institutional devices, 
no blue prints, will in the end prove effective. The element of 
cohesion is provided by an instinctive sense of unity, which derives 
from something more than a vague identity of purpose, but is based 
upon feelings of similarity. The hearts of men, as Kipling assured 
us, are very small; if men and women are to devote their hearts 
to any cause they must feel personally identified with that cause, 
We are psychologically so constituted that we find it difficult emotion- 
ally to identify ourselves with causes, areas or communities which 
are too dissimilar or too remote ; and since “ patriotism ” is a more 
constant human emotion than economics, and implies the identifica- 
tion of self with some wider community, it is by the enlargement of 
patriotism that the sense of cohesion can be widened. Thus, whereas 
the creation of a world-patriotism, in that it ignores the ordinary 
functioning of human emotions, is a remote ideal, the creation of 
European patriotism, based upon an already existing sense of simi- 
larity and contiguity, is in no sense a fantastic ideal. Instead of 
starting from some universal dogma of brotherhood, you would 
start to build slowly upon the foundations of an inward community 
of tradition, culture, feeling and purposes. It has been in this 
manner that all stable federations have been formed. It was not, 
in fact, by “blood and iron” that German unity was forged. It 
was achieved through the gradual growth, from 1812 onwards, of a 
general sense of solidarity among the Germanic peoples. It was not 
the written constitution which in effect created the federation of the 
United States, but a general awareness of an identity of tradition, 
opportunity and purpose. Nor should we of all people forget that 
the most striking example of international fusion which the modern 
world has witnessed—namely, the British Commonwealth—was 
based, not upon the abolition of individual sovereignty, but upon 
the fullest development of national sovereignties, linked together 
by an identity of tradition and beliefs. 

* * * * 


Such a European patriotism could be based upon a common 
desire for peace and prosperity, and a common cultural and ethical 
tradition. The Swiss have been the first to realise ihe importance 
of this solidarity. A “Green Cross” organisation has been founded 
at Basle for the purpose of ministering to the ethical unhappiness of 
Europe, even as the Red Cross ministered to her physical needs. I 
welcome this experiment. The first of all the needs of Europe is 
that she should realise, and then formulate, her spiritual identity. 
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MUSIC 


A New Composer. 


Antony Hopkins is a new name to me, but, after hearing his 
cantata, “Crown of Gold,” at Mr. Jani Strasser’s concert last week, 
it is a name that will arouse interest when it occurs again. Here is 
clearly a young musician with something to say, though what it is 
he wishes to express he has not, I feel, yet made up his mind. For 
in the present work he has hitched his chariot to a text that can 
only be described as transcendental balderdash. This text has been 
solemnly printed together with an original version, which is no more 
intelligible, representing what the author wrote before the composer 
got to work on it. The composer’s view seems to have been that 
as much as possible of it should be severely cut. He should have 
been more drastic still, and found a better poet. 

Yet, although the resulting composition seemed to lack any real 
coherence, its several movements are distinguished by a genuine 
musical invention. The composer’s talent, to rate his gifts no 
higher, is at present uncertain. He will give every sign of developing 
a theme to a memorable and moving climax, and then, at the last 
moment, cheat us of the expected emotional release. He fails in 
this way notably in the otherwise beautiful soprano solo, sung by 
Miss Elizabeth Abercrombie, which is the crux of the work and 
should be its crown of gold. 

As to influence, it is interesting to note that the young composer 
of to-day, unlike his father of 30 years ago, does not seeek refuge 
from a hard, unpleasant world in cynicism and triviality. Mr. 
Hopkins, for example, pays homage to Purcell, one of whose 
grounds in Dido and Aeneas he almost imitates. Another influence, 
more strongly felt in the mysticism which the music expresses than 
in the musical idiom itself, is that of Gustav Holst. 

This work was one item in a concert that was wholly delightful. 
There was a fine dramatic piece by Purcell sung by Mr. Strasser, a 
group of Haydn’s Scottish Songs sung by Miss Catherine Lawson, 
also a new name to me and one to be noted as connected with a 
beautiful contralto voice, and, most enchanting of all, a group of 
Donizetti’s songs arranged with accompaniments for oboes and strings 
by Mr. Strasser.’ Someone will be discovering Bellini next! 

é DyNELEY HUSSEY 


THE CINEMA 


“ The Rake’s Progress.’’ At the Odeon. 


DIVERTING as it was to find The Lost Weekend (The Diary of a 
Dipsomaniac) hailed as evidence of a Hollywood artistic renaissance, 
the appearance of The Rake’s Progress makes the joke more ominous. 
For it would be a pity consisténtly to confuse Parnassus with the 
slippery slope. The new film is amongst the first fruits of indepen- 
dent production by Messrs. Launder and Géilliat operating under 
Mr. Arthur Rank’s ample and luxurious umbrella. It is a successor 
to the triumphant Millions Like Us and the solidly successful 
Waterloo Road. It is the successor also to Two Thousand Women, 
which aimed at the till rather than at the top flights of cinema. 

Let me at once concede the technical competence of the pro- 
duction, the assurance of the direction, the excellence of the sets 
and photography. Let me especially mention Mr. William Alwyn’s 
first-rate music. In places the film is slow and dragging, but given 
an adequate over-all conception the longueurs would have been 
scarcely noticeable. Let us therefore examine the conception as 
critically as those magnificent early achievements of Launder and 
Gilliat deserve. 

The story is of a worthless and despicable young man who 
wreaks more havoc amongst his relations and friends than credence 
can accept and who then is suddenly glorified at the film’s end as 
a hero who makes complete amends by getting himself killed. Now 
I am prepared to believe that this was not the original intention. 
Perhaps the film-makers’ original purpose was satirical, or they 
planned a solemnly vicious and biting attack upon a certain kind 
of gilded young aristocrat of the 1930’s, the politically unconscious 
gangster who lived on his small wits and his father’s reputation. But 
even if it were possible on the screen to devote a whole film to the 
exposure of such a worthless and unrepresentative creature without 
magnifying him to tragic proportions, it clearly is not possible to 
remain admonitory if the villa'n is played by Mr. Rex Harrison at 
his most endearing, and if the amorous adventures of the rake are 
presented with the glamorous sex appeal of the cheap novelette. 
Conscience will not be salved with a few over-subtle lines of 
dialogue. 

It :s at the end of the film that the producers’ dilemma finally 


.to play safe.” 
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becomes crystal clear. For by then they have no alternative, if the 
film is to be comprehensible, but to desert finally the side of the 
angels and to describe their “ hero” who has killed his father, robbed 
and ruined his wife and seduced the wife of his best friend, as 
“a man who wanted to live dangerously in a world that wanted 
So seduction, drunkenness and petty theft are given 
all the adventurous associations of “living dangerously,” and a 
lifetime of anti-social activity is redeemed by driving oneself and 
one’s helpless comrades to death jn an armoured car. Surely Messrs. 
Launder and Gilliat have in all innocence glorified as a tragic war- 
winning hero a man who would have been equally honoured in the 
ranks of the Nazi S.S. Either violence has been mistaken for virility 
or this film is too subtle for a mass-medium. 
EpGarR ANSTEY. 


ART 


“William and Mary Scott.’”’ At the Leger Galleries. ——* Picasso 
and Matisse.’’ The Victoria and Albert Museum. 


THE reader is certainly familiar with the names of Picasso and 
Matisse, whose works are now displayed upon the somewhat 
idespondent and disapproving walls of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. On the other hand, the reader may not have heard of 
William Scott, whose watercolours may be seen at the Leger 
Galleries, and who is therefore better served by a notice than the 
mighty noises from France whose publicity has been admirably 
handled for thirty years. Scott, unlike Picasso, who has been lucky 
in this respect all his life, has had to spend several of his valuable 
years in the Army, which has consequently curtailed his activities 
as a painter. Nevertheless, he has a growing reputation as an 
artist with an exquisite sense of colour and a great gift for design 
within his pictures. His new watercolours are inevitably slight and 
some of them give the impression of being hurried between. parades, 
or possibly fatigues, but some display his qualities fully if only on 
a small scale. His drawing needs tightening up a little but otherwise 
the best of these watercolours, notably Nos. 5, 9, 21, 23, 31 and 34, are 
very much more than delightful. Like all his generation, Scott, and 
his wife, who shows some charming drawings in the same exhibition, 
show traces of Picasso’s influence, but happily less, one imagines, 
than would have been the case if the import of the great Spaniard’s 
work had not been curtailed during the war. That goes for most of 
us. To start these balls rolling again, now peace is here, the 
British Council has very creditably imported a selection of new 
Picassos and a more generally retrospective range of paintings by 
Matisse, covering a period of forty-four years. Some of these 
latter are in his most sumptuous manner and show his genius as a 
colourist, some are very recent and are not, I think, in the same clan 
as his earlier Works. “La Femme au Tabouret” painted in 1912 is 
the chef d’ceuvre and Matisse at his most subtle and beautiful best. 
It is a picture almost entirely in delicate tones of grey. Picasso 
shows fewer but larger pictures covering the period of the five war 
years which might as well have been done in five days. Many of 
these pictures are in dirty tones of grey, and’ most of them are 
several square feet in area. They are dated thus: February 26th, 
1945 or August 9th, 1943. On August 9th, 1943, he seems to have 
had a busy day, since he produced two huge ones. On the credit side 
let us say at once, there are traces of savage, raw power such as he 
put into the studies for his famous “ Guernica,” and the man has not 
given up drawing. What he has given up is painting. Never a 
remarkable colourist, except in acknowledging his debt to Braque, 
he has now lost all apparent interest in colour. His pictures are 
now uniformly dung-coloured except for an occasional display of 
vulgarity in the primaries, and his deplorable handling of the 
medium of paint reduces this to further nullity. Picasso has in fact 
ceased to practise oil painting as a craft, and any other medium would 
have done as well for these pictures, particularly that of glossy 
expensive reproduction. He is now engaged upon the intellectual 
activity of flogging his own clichés to death with one dirty brush. 
Of the two or three pictures which escape this category the big 
“ Péche de nuit 4 Antibes” has pleasant colour and some of the old 
genius for design ; “ Fenenétre a la téte de boeuf,” dated April 3rd, 
1942, also has quality, partly I suspect because he washed the brush on 
April 2nd. 

As for the variations on the theme of “ La Femme grise,” I recom- 
mend a comparison with the Matisse “Femme au Tabouret” of 
thirty-three years before, hanging a few yards away. Picasso, giant 
that he is or was, has reduced himself “ad absurdam” to a carica- 
ture of “modernistic” art. He could have done no greater service 
to philistinism MICHAEL AYRTON. 
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LETTERS TO 
UNITED NATIONS H.Q. 


Sir,—There are probably others besides myself who would be glad of 
enlightenment on the following points in connection with the choice 
of a site for the headquarters of the United Nations: 

(1) The Preparatory Commission consists of :zepresentatives of the 
original members of the United Nations. Is it intended that, when the 
question comes before the General Assembly, it shall be decided by the 
original members or by the original members plus any new members 
whom it may be thought fit to admit? In the provisional agenda sub- 
mitted to the Preparatory Commission by its Executive Committee the 
choice of a site for the headquarters comes after the consideration of 
recommendations as to the admission of new members. 

(2) Will the General Assembly decide by a bare majority vote or will 
a two-thirds majority be required? Article 18 of the Charter provides 
that decisions on “important questions” shall be made by a two-thirds 
majority, and goes on to say that these questions “ shall include” certain 
specified matters, among which, however, the choice of a headquarters 
is not mentioned. It seems clear from paragraph 3 of the Article that 
a bare majority would suffice to defeat a proposal that a two-thirds 
majority should be required for the determination of any matter not 
specifically mentioned in the list of “important questions.” 

Commentators on the subject have not, of course, forgotten, but have 
not, perhaps, sufficiently emphasised the fact that of the fifty-one States 
represented on the Preparatory Commission, only eleven (exclusive of 
the U.S.S.R. and its two satellites) are European; that Latin America 
has seventeen votes and the U.S.A., together with the States within its 
orbit (Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Haiti and the Philippines) another 
five ; and that, in advising the Assembly on this vitally important ques- 
tion, Ethiopia, Liberia and Saudi Arabia will have equal voting power 
with the United Kingdom and France, and a country like Sweden (which, 
together with a numbe: of other European States, will, presumably, 
become a member of the Organisation) no ‘voice at all.—Yours 
obediently, LEONARD STEIN. 

4 Brick Court, Temple, E.C. 4. 


YOUTH AND THE CHURCHES 


Sir,—As an undergraduate of 18}, may I endorse all that “ Student” 
says about the inadequacy of the religious teaching of the Church today 
to satisfy the demands—and particularly the intellectual demands—of 
those of us who have been educated to believe that it is right to examine 
and question every important thing we are told, and not to accept it until 
our reason has endorsed the authority of tradition? 

The chief intellectual difficulties (in addition to what seems to me 
the more trivial ones mentioned by “ Student”) which seem to bar the 
way to acceptance of the whole Christian faith are: the problem of evil, 
the problem of justice, the problem of free-will, and the problem of 
“ what on earth (literally) does God do? ” (when does He intervene ; what 
is His purpose, &c.?). I cannot discuss these problems here: I can only 
say that—for my part—all the truly astonishing ingenuity of Mr. C. S. 
Lewis and many other popular writers on religion has done nothing to 
dispel my belief that this is a series of problems which not only appear 
to be insoluble by any but the most claborate and unconvincing arguments, 
based on hypotheses which appear to me as wholly unnatural and arti- 
ficial, but which also are problems solely by virtue of the set of apparently 
arbitrary postulates which forms the dogmatic theology of the Christian 
Church. And it is only natural that my reaction, like that of many cthers, 
is to escape the problems by denying the postulates. 

And so, like “ Student,” I am left with an admiration for the Christian 
Ethic but no belief in the theology to which it is married. But, unlike 
him, I do not believe that it is necessary to think that you are fulfilling 
the will of a Divine Being or laying up treasure in Heaven before you 
can follow an ethic which you admire; nor do I believe—what to me 
seems the most harmful of all the fallacies to which the Church clings— 
that the value of religious experience is in any way dependent on the 
metaphysical beliefs of those who have the experiences. But I do believe 
that the insistence by the Church on the permanence of this marriage 
between, on the one hand, a system of morals and a belief in the value 
of religious experience and, on the other, a two thousand years old theology 
and an outmoded ritual, has already had a disastrous effect, and will, 
unless a divorce is soon granted, eventually be fatal to the Church and all 
organised religion. For it is this that keeps us away from the Church, 
and it is this that causes so many young people, brought up to admire 
the scientific attitude and encoureged by the Church to equate theology 
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with religion, to come to the disastrous conclusion that religion is gj 
“a lot of superstitious nonsense.”—Yours faithfully, C. Scorr, 
8 Warwick Mansions, Cromwell Crescent, S.W. 5. 


Sir,—I am grateful to the Dean of Wells for his letter on the Apostles 
Creed, which clears up the possible misconstruction of a small part of 
my earlier letter. That letter was already long enough, and I was only 
concerned lest it should be thought that the Church of England alone 
stood by the Apostles’ Creed. 

Mr. Robinson raises a different point. I was careful to say that | 
should welcome one who sincerely made the affirmation suggested by Sir 
Henry Bashford because I regarded it as a foundation on which to build. 
A foundation without a superstructure serves little purpose, and the 
plan of the superstructure which I hope we might build together js 
seen on pages 17 to 24 (“ The Eternal Gospel”) of the Report “ Towards 
the Conversion of England.” So far from regarding Mr. Robinson as 
an “outcast,” I should rejoice to have him in my congregation, and ] 
believe there are wide areas over which we could usefully co-operate ; but 
he himself would scarcely wish to hold any authorised position, e.g., in 
the training of youth, within a communion which, so far as its lay 
members are concerned, defines its interpretation of the Apostles’ Creed 
in the terms which I have already quoted from the Catechism. 

I do not believe there is such a thing as non-credal Christianity, but 
I am anxious that we shall regard our congregation as schools of disciple- 
ship, in which those with an unformulated belief find their place as well 
as those who have grown up in the Christian Faith. The aim of such 
schools is defined in the opening paragraph of the Report to which I have 
already referred. It is “So to present Christ Jesus in the power of the 
Holy Spirit, that men shall come to put their trust in God through Him, 
to accept Him as their Saviour, and serve Him as their King in the 
fellowship of His Church.”—Yours faithfully, NORMAN H. CLARKE. 

St. Andrew’s Vicarage, Plymouth. 


S1r,—May I be allowed space for a word of sympathy and counsel 
tc the writer of the letter signed “ Student” in your issue of December 7th 
—of sympathy because he is obviously unhappy, groping for a synthesis 
which at present eludes him, and one knew long years ago the pains 
that accompany that kind of quest ; and of counsel because he is badly 
in need of it, though whether he has yet reached the stage at which it 
can be acceptable I have no means of knowing. Of Glasgow University 
I know nothing—though I have learned much from the published works 
of its Alumni—but I can claim more than half a century of knowledge 
of the life of another seat of learning, viz., Cambridge. I was there a 
fortnight ago to preach two sermons. At one of them the first lesson 
was read by a physicist of international féputation, at the other I counted 
the scientists among the large number of Fellows present (it was in a 
college chapel) and found them outnumber their literary colleagues in the 
proportion of two to one. There is food for thought for “ Student” 
here. These men have had to face his problems and have found (what 
he is, as yet, unable to discover) that in the Jesus of the New Testament 
there is at once the “ Truti that makes men free” and the nexus which 
unites the material cosmos with the real world of (spiritual) values. 

“Student” finds “doctrines like Hell, the Trinity and the Virgin 
Birth impossible to believe in.” He means, of course, “ believe.” We 
“believe in” God—i.e., we put our trust in Him, as we find Him in 
Jesus Christ. Few of us believe in a physical Hell ; none of us “ under- 
stands ” fully the doctrine of the Trinity, chough many of us have come 
to sée in it the rationale of our own deepest religious experience, so far 
as human words can express that which in its very nature is beyond 
expression in words, save in so far as they can be used, humbly and 
reverently, as halting metaphors and illustrations. And as to the Virgin 
Birth, so long as Jesus Christ remained an historical figure and no more 
to us, that opinion of His physical origin held in the first century was 
to us a bit of mythology, beautiful as much other mythology is, but no 
more. But when we came to know Him as Saviour and Lord, we found 
it though still incredible when considered solely biologically, congruous 
to our Faith that in Him, the Spiritual World, or, better, God had ir- 
rupted into the life of man in order to “save” mankind from sin—i.¢., 
from the “failure” to seek in. Him the standards of true living and of 
conforming to them when they were found. 

My counsel to “ Student ” then is (a) have patience and go on groping— 
many others have gone the road you are treading and found the signposts 
that led to the end of the quest; and (b) may I recommend to him 
two books by a great Christian teacher on his side of the Border, 
Invitation to Pilgrimage and Our Knowledge of God, by Dr. John 
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Baillie, Regius Professor of Divinity in Edinburgh University? The first 
is elementary but profound, the second profound but convincing.—Yours 
faithfully, H. MARTYN SANDERS. 
27 St. George’s Court, London, S.W.7. 
[Will the writer of the letter signed “ Student” in our last issue please 
send his address?—Ep., Spectator.] 


PSYCHOLOGIST AND PRIEST 


Sir,—With reference to the article in your issue of November 3oth, 
“Psychologist and Priest,” it may be of interest to draw attention to 
two facts. 

(1) The Archbishops’ Commission on Training for the Ministry empha- 
sised the need in the Church of England of training specialists, among 
them priests with a full psychological training. 

(2) Under the auspices of the late Archbishop Temple, the Arch- 
bishops’ Development Committee of the Guild of Health was formed 
and especially charged with co-operation between clergy and ministers 
and doctors. This is an interdenominational committee, and its secre- 
tary is Miss Deal, 124, Addiscombe Road, Croydon. 

Both these facts seem relevant to the article by the Right Rev. Stephen 
Neill.—Yours truly, H. C. Rosins, Dean of Salisbury, 

Vice-President of the Guild of Health. 


Sm;—Mr. Rumbold writes: “What we do and what we are, are deter- 
mined by our hereditary dispositions,’ and, a few lines further on, 
continues, “if our view of the universe and our adult behaviour are 
conditioned by heredity and by these antecedent states of mind, how 
can we enjoy freedom of action, &c.?” But surely there is a difference 
between actions being determined and fixed and their being conditioned 
or limited. 

Our unconscious reflex actions may be determined by physical causes 
or even by habits, but habits are mainly the result of previous acts of 
free will, and, of course, all our free actions are limited by external 
conditions. However much I try, I shall not be able, for instance, to 
fly like a bird. 

It is curious that the aim of Freud in the therapeutic side of his work, 
for which he is so justly famous, should be directed towards the recovery 
of the freedom of the will from inhibiting obstacles, while when theorising 
he writes: “I have already taken the liberty of pointing out that in each 
one of you there is a deep-rooted belief in psychic freedom and volition, 
a belief which is absolutely unscientific, and which must capitulate before 
the claims of a determinism that controls even the psychic life.” But 
can you take a liberty to point out that you have no liberty with which 
to take it?—Yours, &c., CLEMENT F. ROGERS. 

89 Woodstock Road, Oxford. 

P.S.—The quotation is from his General Introduction to Psychoanalysis. 
Tr. G. Stanley Hall (Bone and Liveright, New York, 1920), p. 84. 


THE FIGHTING IRISH 


Sir,—Mr. O’Casey says he thinks that Mr. Ervine hates the Irish. Of 
course he does. There never was a more virulent case of Eireophobia. 
For that reason it was hardly fair to ask Mr. Ervine to review any book 
written by an Irishman, as it would be difficult for him to do so without 
bias. Whenever I read three 'ines written by Mr. Ervine on any topic 
touching Ireland, I am taken back to the days of my happy childhood in 
Ulster. To the shivering fascination with which I used to watch the Orange- 
men on July 12th, arrayed in all their glory, parading the streets of the 
town beating hell out of the Pope and all papishes on their big drums. As 
the day wore on, and they were continually refreshed with Irish whiskey 
and Guinness’ stout, they leapt ever more wildly in the air. The blood 
frequently oozed from their tortured hands, and the din they made was 
deafening—thrilling, even to little papishes. After twelve hours or more 
of this exercise there was very little malice left in them. In my family 
there was a Protestant manservant who never left the place the year 
round except on the 12th. On that day my brothers would rise bright 
and early, help Billie into his orange sash with its flamboyant picture 
of an extremely handsome King William, sword held high, astride his 
white charger, riding gaily and with no fear of drowning across the 
Boyne Water. As soon as the sash was donned, Billie automatically 
straightened his back, bent by years of hard toil, put on his speckless 
bowler hat and sallied forth to show the world what he thought of 
King James and all papishes. He would return late at night, weary and 
inebriated, and was tenderly helped to bed by the sons of his papish 
employer. The orange sash and bowler hat were carefully put away in 
their box for another twelve months. 

Thinking on these things, I have often wished I could buy a nice big 
drum, send it to Mr. Ervine and let him work the poison out of his 
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system by beating hell out of all Eireanns, atop of Honey Ditches. 

Mr. O’Casey, as he, too, lives in Devon and has no love for Irish papishes 

either, but judging by his plays has often a good serse of humour, might 

be persuaded to join Mr. Ervine. What fun for the Devonians.—Yours 

faithfully, MarRGARET WATSON (Mrs.). 
The Den, St. Leonards Road, Claygate, Surrey. 


OLD AND MODERN FILMS 


Sir,—I am a young man of twenty years. Recently I was taken to see 
my first silent film, “ The Birth of a Nation.” J] wiil confess I went 
expecting the worst, probably badly cut, over-acted, the players with 
dead white pans and the film as a whole a very crude effort. So I 
thought, but I was wrong, so wrong; for in five years of cinema-going 
(on an average of four films a week) I had never been so emotionally 
affected. I would say that up to seeing this terrific film I would have 
argued the merits of the modern film over what I had always regarded 
to be the films of yesterday. You will see that I was, to use a well- 
known phrase, “talking through my hat.” The study of films and film 
actors of the present period has been my full-time hobby since I first 
commenced my film-going days five years ago. During this pericd I 
have never seen such effective acting as in this film. Who of the present 
crowd of screen actors could give a performance of such dignity, sin- 
cerity and complete masculinity as Henry B. Walthal did as the “ Little 
Colonel”? Is there an actress who could give Flora, the younger sister, 
such grace and unsophisticated charm as did Mae Marsh? I do not 
know of any such actor or actress. Could our present-day films present 
such a spectacle. with larger réles, smaller réles and extras all giving such 
consistently good performances? Personally, I would say no. How much 
of the credit for this film must go to Griffith as director, Bitzer as camera- 
man and the acting of the players I do not know or care, since the 
film as a whole will live in my memory as the first GREAT film I saw. 
I was so moved by this film that I felt many of my own generation. 
who laugh at the idea of silent films, should be given the opportunity 
of sharing my experience, and since I gather that “The Birth of a 
Nation” is now available, I hope that all film societies, particularly 
those embracing young people, will include it in their programmes.— 
Sincerely yours, ALFRED PATRIC MAHON. 
Hazelwick Grange, Crawley, Sussex. 


SCIENCE AND MAN 


Sir,—As a technician, the next best (or worst) thing to a scientist, may 
I sincerely endorse the sentiments expressed by Gordon Miller in 
“Science and Man”? I have repeatedly tried to put such thoughts into 
words, but so far have had little success in overcoming the disability 
of being inarticulate, so common to the technician who has spent his 
mental life immersed in mathematical jargon. 

There must be many youngsters like myself who have undergone long 
years of apprenticeship and have spent several years taking a degree in 
engineering or science at a university, and who in consequence of that 
education have suffered a rude philosophical awakening. To have arrived 
at a feeling of complete futility engendered by such thoughts as those 
expounded by Gordon Miller is not a happy state of affairs at an age 
when added responsibilities such as marriage are contemplated. 

What are we to do? Can we lightly sweep aside that training so 
hardly gained and study perhaps for a degree in economics or sociology? 
We have been, most of us, recipients of the somewhat doubtful benefits 
of scholarships, living from day to day as it were. Can we now throw 
up our first lucrative employment with little in the bank to see us 
through the next stage in our development? And yet, thinking as we do, 
if we go forward with the career chosen before mature thought and much 
reading could indicate the right road, we are doomed to failure. For 
modern technics is so complex that it requires complete concentration 
upon a very limited field and calls for an almost monastic outlook with 
an absolute faith in the worthwhileness of scientific and technical progress 


as a whole. Surely it is up to our elders to show us the way cut of 
the century of scientific man. What in God’s name can we do?—Yours 
faithfully, G. F. C. ROGErs. 


16 Cleev2 Gardens, Dowend, Bristol. 


ZIONISTS AND PALESTINE 


Sir,—“ Janus” cites the figures given in the House of Commons in 
answer to a question as an indication that English Jews are not sincerely 
interested in the establishment of a National Home in Palestine. A 
“home” is not necessarily a place in which one spends all of one’s 
time, but a fireside of one’s own to which one can resort “as of right 
and not on sufferance "—and to which one can welcome a distressed 
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relative when necessary. (Obviously, it is impossible for a people that 
has been in exile for twenty centuries to return overnight; on the last 
occasion a century intervened between the beginning of the restoration 
under Zerubbabel and its consolidation under Nehemiah.) Moreover, 
there are many persons in this country who, in view of the slamming of 
the doors of Palestine by the British Government, refuse to transfer 
themselves for fear of prejyudicing the chances of others whose lives 
depend on the possibility of admission. It is unfair for “ Janus,” of all 
people, to imagine that they are two-faced.—Your cbedient servant, 

1 Garford Road, Oxford. Cecit ROTH. 

{“ Janus ” writes: The Colonial Secretary’s statement was that between 
1922 and 1944 no more than 2,482 Jews had emigrated from Great Britain. 
That seems te me to justify fully the comment that Zionists who 
urge that Palestine should be made a National Home for the Jews, but 
show so little inclination to go there themselves, can carry little con- 


viction.] 


. 


LUTHER AND HITLER 


Sir,—Your reviewer, Mr. J. O. Cobham, has attacked me with a sur- 
prising vehemence in his review of Gordon Rupp’s Martin Luther. I 
hope you will generously allow me to defend myself. Your reviewer 
1ccuses me of having depended entirely on “secondary and inaccurate 
sources” in my own earlier pamphlet on the German reformer. I 
challenge him to prove this to me by one single quotation. Of all the 
quetations in my pamphlet none has produced more comment, nauseated 
and horrified more people than the one in which Luther accuses Him of 
having committed adultery. The blasphemy, the faith-destroying mockery 
of this saying is unsurpassed by anything Streicher & Co. have uttered. 
Here is the passage: 

“ Christ,” says Luther, “committed adultery first of all with the 
woman at the well, about whom Saint Jchn tells us. Was not 
everybody about Him saying: ‘Whatever has he been doing with 
her’? Secondly, with Mary Magdalene, and thirdly with the woman 
taken in adultery whom He dismissed so lightly. Thus even Christ, 
who was so righteous, must heve been guilty of fornication before 
He died.” 

I merely suggested that a man who is capable of such thoughts might 
somehow be at the bottom of the anti-Christian German religion of 
hate and race, murder and destruction. It merely occurred to me that 
the man who could sink so low would be the least qualified person to 


serve as a reformer, as an example. The above quotation is to be found 


in Luther’s table-talks, Weimar Edition, Volume II, page 107. I defy 
Mr. Cobham to prove to me that it is “select,” “secondary” or 
“inaccurate.” If he succeeds, I shall : ‘ours 





faithfully, PETER F, WIENER. 
Stowe, Buckingham. 


SCIENTISTS AND PARLIAMENT 


cannot be allowed to write of Sir J. B. Orr, M.P., 
there are no scientists in the House of 
D. C. MARTIN. 


Sir,—Surely “ Janus ” 
and on the same page say 
Commons.—Yours faithfully, 

16 Avonmore Gardens, London, W. 14 
Sir,—“ Janus ” thinks it a little anomalous that the House of Commons 
should contain some seventy lawyers, but not one scientist. It strikes 
me as still more anomalous that, when housing is of first priority, the 
number of architects, surveyors and town-planacrs entitled to put M.P. 
after their names can be counted on “Janus’s” thumbs. Admittedly, 
Mr. Bossom, one of this association’s vice-presidents, may be reckoned 
a host in himself, but actually stands solitary. And would not the House 
of Lords be strengthened by the creation of peers who had some expert 
knowledge of an all-important subject?—Yours faithfully, 

G. B. J. ATHOE, Secretary. 
The Incorporated Association of Architects and Surveyors. 
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IT is welcome news, as I learn from one of those concerned, that much 
of the scientific work of Dr. Durham is to be preserved at King’s College, 
Cambridge. It would have been a strange thing if the monument of 
such a man, to whom humanity owes much, should have been found only 
in Herefordshire cider orchards. One of the admirers of his achievements 
in biology suggests that the absence of obituary regrets from The Times 
and other papers was due to Dr. Durham’s extreme modesty. ‘“ He was 
the most modest of men ”—a true verdict. Indeed, as I found, he could 
hardly be induced io speak of -his own distinguished part in the historic 
Ross Expedition. He wore his weight of learning and intellect “like a 
flower,” and his delight in little experiments in his own modest garden 
was almost boy-like. Though his greater achievement lies elsewhere, it 
is to be hoped that the orchard collections of the rarer sorts of apple 
and pear that he so eagerly collected and helped to collect will remain. 
A number would have wholly disappeared but for the happy thought of 
such a research. It would be a suitable epitaph for them as {for his 
host from some Herefordshire chronicler: Si monumentum requiris 
circumspice. 


Cock Builders 


It seemed to me a curious and unexampled freak that a green wood- 
pecker (as reported by a Sussex rector) should so loudly and persistently 
hammer at the oak tiles of a church as to distract the congregation ; but 
it seems that the bird likes oak tiles on churches in other shires. Two 
other examples are reported. One is from Thursley near Godalming, 
where a good deal of damage has been done. A gcod ornithologist tells 
me of a second example in Worcestershire. He has made a special study 
of woodpeckers, as I know, for a great many years, partly because they 
insist On nesting close to his house. He seems to have proved a fact— 
new, I think, to ornithology—that only the male bird drives nesting 
holes. The hen bird, either wholly or in great part, absteins from such 
a rough male occupation. How widely different species of bird differ 
in this regard. The cock wren has a passion for building nests, even 
useless successions of them, while the cock blackbird lends a beak only 
as an occasional whim. As for sparrows, a cock bird was seen io pill 
a whole compieted nest dow1 because he was annoyed by one projecting 
straw. 


The Warm Spell 

It will have been noticed that this year, as in 1943, Buchan’s warm spell 
(which should have been given as beginning on December 3rd) was 
partucularly cold and frosty. However, no reports have reached me from 
Scotland, and I am told that Buchan meant his prophetic records to 
apply chiefly to his own district of South-East Scotland. A London 
weather recorder noticed that two years ago the warm spell began pre- 
cisely on the day when Buchan’s period ended! Scottish weather, of 
is conditioned as a rule from the North-West as is South English 
South-West, and Iceland and the Azores produce startling 


course, 
from the 
contrasts. 


The Best Jelly 

The war has taught most of us that a-number of despised kinds of 
fruits are edible and worth preservation. Among a number of experi- 
menters one tells me that he considers the quinces, borne by the orna- 
mental cydonia japonica of several species, made a jelly quite unique in 
flavour, whether qualified or no with a padding of appie. It is, I think, 
a general experience that the flavour is agreeable, even to the palate of 
those who do not like the common quirce. Apple jelly (thought prefer- 
able to hip jelly of which the vitamin experts approve) is often a rather 
dull concoction, but it can be made the best of all, to my taste, if 
flavoured with a leaf or two of the scented geranium, infused during the 


making. 


In My Garden 

A beautiful bowl of roses was flourishing at the end of the first week 
of December, and a mixed vaseful of iris, yellow jessamine and primula 
suggested spring in the midst of frost. Herbaceous borders with clumps 
of Chrysanthemum at the back and yellow alyssum flowering at the 
edge show little of the usual “old December’s bareness everywhere.” 
On the subject of spring, there is still time to sow broad beans, and the 
winter-sown often do better than the spring-sown. The wise gardener 
will not delay to order his seeds (especially seed potatoes) without delay. 

W. BeacH THOMAS. 


1}d.; Overseas, 1d 
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Friend of the family 


A vast business organisation, handling its trusts 
impersonally and without feeling—is that your 
conception of a Corporate Trustee? The picture 
is distorted, although the distortion is under- 
standable. In the Trustee Department of the 
Westminster Bank there is, as there must be, 
business acumen and integrity of the highest 
order. But the emphasis is placed upon human 
sympathy and understanding, since the Bank 
knows that, when the time comes for it to under- 
take the active administration of your affairs, 
these qualities may well mean more to your 
dependants than any considerations of policy 
and high finance. The Trustee Department 
frequently receives proof of the high regard in 
which it is held by those whose affairs have 
been placed in its hands. These are points worth 
remembering when choosing an 
Executor for your Will 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
Trustee Department 
53 Threadneedle Street,London, E.C.2 
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DOUGLAS GUTHRIE, M.D., F.R.C.S., Ed. 


“* A most readable dictionary of modern medical biography 
+ « - unique and well worth its price.’,-—-BERNARD SHAW, 
in the Observer. 
“The most readable work of its kind now available in the 
English language.’’—Sunday Times. 

“* A fine and gallant venture, worthy of the high tradition 
of the Edinburgh School.’ 
impression, ready this month. 


Second 
30s. net 


‘—Birmingham Post. 
72 Plates. 


Principles of Physical Geology 
PROFESSOR ARTHUR HOLMES 
Regius Professor of Geology, Edinburgh University. 


“*Lucid and readable . . . As admirable a series of illus- 
trations as | have ever seen in a book of this kind.””"— 
EDWARD SHANKS, Sunday Times. 

“An authoritative and up-to-date exposition . . 
to handle and a delight to read.’’—Scotsman. 


Many plates, diagrams and illustrations. 


- a pleasure 


(Reprinting.) 30s. net 


The Religious 
Background of the Bible 


J. N. SCHOFIELD, M.A., B.D. 


“This work covers both Old and New Testaments. The 
discriminating and informed reader will find many fresh 
and suggestive lines of thought, and old and new facts 
presented in a way that stirs the imagination and stimulates 
the mind.”’"—Manchester Guardian. Illustrated. 17s. 6d. net 


A History of Medicine 
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The last warning has been sounded, and we pray that 


we shall never hear another. 


There will, however, be 


many who will continue to have that sinking feeling 
as they face the uncertainties of life, long after the war 


is over. 
‘ All Clear’ for them by removing their fears ? 


GOVERNESSES' 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


58, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 


Will you make it possible for us to sound the 





S.W.1 


GEE Workrooms and Garden Estate, Edgware. 








Ar 
x TOAST 


You will remember how “ The Ghost of Christmas 
Present ” took Scrooge to the humble home of 
his clerk Bob Cratchit, where the happy family 
could be seen enjoying a Christmas feast, and 
how Tiny Tim, echoing his father’s sentiments, gave the toast “ God 
bless us every one!” 

Dickens portrayed a scene which reminds us of the plight of Britain's 
Cripples. For many of these there is no future. 

For 80 years JOHN GROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE has been fighting the 
cause of Britain’s Crippled Girls, training them to make artificial flowers, 
thus enabling them to earn sufficient to become largely self-supporting. 
In addition, we have 150 children in our Girls’ ORPHANAGE, all 
being fully maintained from babyhood to 15 years of age. 

Gifts of Toys, Books, etc., welcomed at the Orphanage, Davenport 
House, Worfield, nr. Bridgnorth, Salop. 












Will you send a Christmas donation to help these 
works of mercy? Please address to Head Office as below 


President: Tae Rr. Hon. Lorn Rapsrock. Report gladly sent on request. 


~ ay e3 — 
Jou (Greens (uupritace 


Head Office : 37 Sekforde Street, London, E.C.|I 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Mr. Connolly 


The Condemned Playground. By Cyril Connolly 





Routledge. 10s. 6d. 


Essays, 1927-1944, is the sub-title, and there is a three-page intro- 
duction which wholly disarms the reviewer. In these three pages 
Mr. Connoily, the reviewer and anatomist of reviewers, reviews 
himself, and is entirely just and right; and it is a painful justice. 
He says that the earliest of the articles reprinted here, 
written between the ages of twenty-three and _ twenty-five, 
seem to him as good as any of the more recent articles. They seem 
to me not only as good, but (with one exception among the later 
articles) better. And if the reviewer asks himself why the earlier 
articles seem better, he finds himself again referring to what Mr. 
Connolly has himself written about Mr. Connolly. He cannot hope 
to do better; he cannot have studied the subject so persistently 
and so lucidly. The answer is to be found on page 15, the last 
sentence of a just and splendid vindication of Joyce, written in 
1929: “I held the uncouth volume dazedly open in the big arm- 
chair—Narcissus with his pool before him.” Mr. Connolly needs 
a pool, and his quality as a critic depends on the depth and capacity 
of the pool, the multitude of its refractions of the central image. 
The image which he finds reflected in the great, conscious, heroic 
writers, or in the sudden genius, he can reproduce with extra- 
ordinary intensity. What he then sees is not entirely his own 
image, but some facet of the writer’s temper and intention ; and 
the result is the brilliant and mature essays on Joyce and Sterne 
with which this book begins. 

After these early chapters come the more barren years, Narcissus 
with a cracked mirror. How rarely in these years does Mr. 
Connolly seem to have sat down again in a big armchair with an un- 
couth volume, his pool, before him. The writing is so good and the 
jokes are so good that the reader can never be bored ; in chapter 
after chapter he will contemplate with Mr. Connoily, Mr. Connolly 
and the novel, Mr. Connolly and reviewing, Mr. Connolly and social 
revolution, Mr. Connolly and war. But, although Sainte-Beuve is 
magnificent:y quoted in the introduction, he will find nothing which 
can be called criticism, sustained, considered and finished. He will 
always be expecting and never be satisfied, his expectation stimu- 
lated by illuminating analogies, phrases, suggestions of every kind. 
Mr. Connolly displays in these collected essays almost every quality 
of the great critic, a sense of style, of period, a flair for psychological 
idiosyncrasy, and for the social background of the writer’s work ; 
what is lacking is a sense of subject, and this defect is so strange 
in an admirer of Henry James, who regarded the sense of subject, 
complete absorption and suppression of self in a single “case,” as 
the writer’s great virtue and sole inspiration. Without this central 
virtue the later essays fall apart, and become a succession of squibs 
which give no consistent light. 

However morosely these essays may be judged by the invited 
reference to the standards of Sainte-Beuve, they will give pleasure 
in many different ways ; at the very least they are brilliant journalism, 








PHILIP HARBEN 


The WAY 
To COOK 


This 1s Not a book of recipes but an 

expert’s advice on ordinary culinary 

procedure, as its sub-tithe Common Sense 
in the Kitchen implies. 


8s. 6d. net 


OHN LNi IHE BODLEY HEAD 
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and they survive reprinting. They defend intellectual pleasures 
against the steady siege of the puritan, the philistine and the hack, 
and the defence proceeds by sortie in satire and derision. Out. 
standing are the appreciations of Gide and Forster, a recapitulation 
of the achievements of 1843, and an imaginative and not easily 
forgotten essay, “ The Ant-Lion.” I do not believe that this play. 
ground of Mediterranean pleasures, literary experiment, and anti- 
insularity has really been condemned. Apart from the sincere and 
consistent defence of the European or Latin-European tradition, 
there is the residue of good writing which has survived the play, 
Mr. Connolly analyses his own sources and limitations as a writer 
so sharply that his critic can add nothing—except a doubt whether 
such self-probing has been as productive as the early Narcissus-and- 
the-pool method. But the actual surface qualities of his writing are 
worth attention. 

He revives the English language, which now sometimes seems tired 
and habitual, like an overworked clerk in a black suit. He does not 
design altogether new clothes and habits, but he adds colour and 
sudden deviations from the dead routine ; the language comes alive 
again, and is free and expressive. New and vivid images of taste, 
and touch and sound are used, and his adjectives strike the reader, 
and stay in the mind, instead of glancing off and disappearing 
into the journalists’ pool. Any page of this book—excluding the 
parodies—is a pleasure to read, because of the love of language 
which informs it; it is not utility, and it is not stale. The writing 
follows the speaking voice easily and naturally, and at its worst 
is loose and lax, when the impulse flags ; the words are better than 
the sentences, the sentences than the paragraphs, but there are 
passages of sustained excitement when the writer pursues an image. 
The savagery always draws blood, and is perfectly calculated to 
smother the victim’s defence with a laugh. 

But the parodies, clever, effective and uncomfortable, seem too 
long. Are the victims really worth so much elaboration? The 
Aldous Huxley Told in Gath could not be better. 

The Pinhead and the Don-in-the-manger are transfixed in this 
book, and cannot speak again. But there is no living English 
essayist Or critic who more provokes and justifies -reference to 
almost impossible standards than Mr. Connolly, because he so often 
proclaims the great names and canons of literature himself, and 
because the glitter of his gifts is so obvious. So after the Pinhead 
ind the Don-in-the-manger there remains the shade of Sainte-Beuve 
to spoil the recollections of the playground with comparisons and 
afterthoughts. STUART HAMPSHIRE. 


The Salvation at Dunkirk 


Dunkirk. By A. D. Divine. (Faber and Faber. 15s.) 


AT the time, the evacuation of the B.E.F from the beaches of Dunkirk 
seemed a miracle. Now, more than five years after the event, it is 
possible to see that the operation was in a double sense in keeping 
with our past naval and military tradition. It was nothing new for 
a British army to find salvation at the sea coast—at Bremen and 
Corunna and elsewhere—and it was nothing new for the Crown in 
an “emergency ” to summon to its aid all the available seamen and 
shipping of the realm. In 1940 the difference lay in the scale of the 
operation and in the perils that attended its execution ; never before 
had so many men to be rescued in such dangerous circumstances. 
Dunkirk was one of our most glorious defeats, a defeat that could 
be rightly hailed as a victory, and Mr. Divine has now told its story 
as fully as it is ever likely to be known. His account is based on the 
collection of logs made by Mr. J. D. Casswell, K.C., and a great part 
of it Consists of the plain narratives written by the men who made 
the miracle possible. Their stories are woven skilfully into a long 
and detailed history of what the Navy called “ Operation Dynamo,” 
a history which no one interested in our maritime heritage will find 
too long. A carping critic might complain that there was too much 
similarity between the extracts from log-books, but he would be 
wrong, for these seeming repetitions help to build up a picture of an 
operation which was simply the sum total of thousands of heroic 
trips from the English coast to the Dunkirk beaches and back. A 
worthy record of Dunkirk could oniy have been constructed in the 
way Mr. Divine has chosen. 

The quality of the book and of the men it describes can best be 
judged by a few examples chosen at random from its pages. There 
is the understatement of Captain Holkam of the Mona’s Queen: 
“everything was uneventful until we reached to within about half 
a mile off Dunkirk, when the ship was mined and sank within two 
minutes, the survivors being rescued by the destroyer Vanqutsher.” 
There is Lieutenant Davies, of the paddle-minesweeper Oriole, who 
deliberately beached his ship so that she might be used as a pier, and 
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IN TIME FOR CHRISTMAS 


A Russian Folk Tale 


told in English by 


ARTHUR RANSOME 
The Soldier and Death 


32pp. Is. net 

This is Arthur Ransome’s Christmas card. There 
is no new Ransome children’s book this year 
(the last one was THE PICTS AND THE MARTYRS 
in 1943). Limited supplies of all eleven titles 
reach the bookshops as fresh printings come from 
the binders. It is good policy to buy Ransomes 
whenever they can be got and to keep them by to 
give as presents when required, 


SWALLOWS AND AMAZONS @ SWALLOWDALE 

PETER DUCK @® WINTER HOLIDAY @© COOT CLUB 

PIGEON POST @ WE DIDN’T MEAN TO GO TO SEA 

SECRET WATER @ THE BIG SIX @ MISSEE LEE 
THE PICTS AND THE MARTYRS 


8s. 6d. net each 


JONATHAN CAPE 
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|H ANGELA THIRKELL'S 


yy new Barsetshire chronicle 


Miss Bunting 


NANCY MITFORD'S | 
‘The Pursuit 
of Love ~_ 


' STEPHEN BAGNALL'S 


: remarkable first novel 


The Crater’s Edge 


8s. net 


HAMISH HAMILTON LTD. 














State of the Nation 
JOHN DOS PASSOS 


A first-class book of reportage of Modern America, 
the fruit of the author’s associations with men 
and women in many walks of life in his journeyings 
through the U.S.A. 12s. 6d. net 


The Open Society 
K. R. POPPER, Ph.D., reader in logic and 
scientific method in the Universityof London 


A powerful attack on the tradition of social philo- 
sophy, from Plato to Hegel and Marx, which 
inspires the totalitarian conception of society. 

2 vols. £2 2s. Od. net the set 


Dictatorship and 


Political Police 
E. K. BRAMSTEDT, Ph.D. (London) 


The technique of control by fear, as practised in 
Bonapartist France and contemporary Europe. 
In the International Library of Soctology and 
Social Reconstruction. 15s. net 


ROUTLEDGE KEGAN PAUL 
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who two days later formally reported his action, citing the appropriate 
paragraph in King’s Regulations. There is the barge Royalty, which 
was attacked by German planes when its crew were setting their 
topsail after its tug had slipped the tow. There was the navigator 
of the destroyer Malcolm, who marched through the streets of 
Dunkirk playing the bagpipes in order to collect soldiers when the 
flow along the Mole had temporarily stopped. One could go on 
quoting good yarns. This is a book not only to be read through, but 
to be sampled again and again. 

Mr. Divine is no mere panegyrist. His picture includes the warts, 
but the warts were remarkably few and insignificant. He disposes of 
the legend that the evacuation was carried out in halcyon weather—it 
is surprising how many legends about weather there are in British 
naval history—and he judiciously distributes the credit due to the 
various types of ship that took part (although I looked in vain for 
anything about his own motor-boat, apart from the réference to his 
decoration in the appendix listing the honours awarded). Above all, 
he pays tribute to the staff work and to Admiral Ramsay, who had the 
overall responsibility for the evacuation and who four years later, 
as Supreme Naval Commander, was to gain his most fitting reward, 
the ferrying back of the Allied troops to France. 

S. H. F. JOHNSTON. 


What, No Trains? 


The Lear Omnibus. Edited by R. L. Megroz. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 
A Christmas Carol. By Charles Dickens. Pan Books Ltd. (Collins. 
4s. 6d.) 
. The Magic Bedknob. By Mary Norton. (Dent. 6s.) 
The Enchanted Village. By Guy Rawlence. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 
Little Reuben and the Mermaids. By Richard Strachey. (Trans- 


atlantic Arts. 7s. 6d.) 

Flaxen Braids. By Annette Turngren.——-Ferry the Fearless. 
Carola Oman. (Puffin Story Books. 9d. each.) 

Trouble at Townsend. By Malcolm Saville. 
7s. 6d.) 

A Penny for the Guy. 

The Dark World of Animals. 
Sylvan Press. 15s.) 

Wonders of Animal Life. By Erna Pinner. (Puffin Picture Books. 9d.) 

The Water- Buffalo Children. By Pearl Buck. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

Little Allies. Told by Countess Hermynia zur Muhlen. (Alliance Press 


7s. 6d. 


By 
(Transatlantic Arts. 


By Clare Collas. (Peter Davis. 8s. 6d.) 
By Eleanor Farjeon and T. Stoney. 


Folk Tales of the Peoples of the Soviet Union. (Jenkins. 5s.) 

Christopher’s Rainy Day Book. By Merula Salaman. (Pleiades 
Books. 6s. 

Two reprints deserve to head this necessarily breathless list. 


Although Mr. Megroz rather annoyingly intrudes himself here and 
there in facetious footnotes, The Lear Omnibus is a rich selection 
from the Nonsense Rhymes, Alphabet, Limericks, stories and odd- 
ments like the recipe “ to make an Amblongus Pie.” Messrs. Collins’ 
reprint of A Christmas Carol, with colour lithographs after the 
drawings by John Leech that were hand-tinted in the first edition, is 
as charming a present as could be given, or received; and the 
giver may linger a moment or two to admire Dickens’s masterly 
mixture of the everyday and the supernatural. To compound that 
mixture right is the main problem for one class of children’s authors. 
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For instance, a treatise could be written on the different treatment 
of the supernatural in The Magic Bedknob and in The Enchanted 
Village, and on the reasons why (for one reader at least) the super. 
natural comes off triumphantly in the first, and rather lamely in the 
second. Both stories launch normal children from normal homes 
into magic adventures. Both have village ladies rurning into witches, 
Mr. Rawlence offers the thicker plot, involving buried treasure as 
well as broomsticks, but his figures—Mr. Pilgrim the Rector, old 
Screwbody the Miller, and Sir Roderick Frumping the Squire— 
are stylised and caricatured, whereas Miss Norton, mainly interested 
in how it suddenly feels to be mixed up in magic, creates real and 
likeable characters in Miss Price, who works so hard for her results 
(“ Have you ever heard of a rich witch? ”), and the children, whose 
use of her magic lands them into serious and convincing difficulties 
with grown-ups. In Little Reuben and the Mermaids (which in- 
corporates the original Little Reuben stories) the real flows easily 
and comically into the magic, and the stories respond well to the test 
of reading aloud. 

Of the straight stories, the two new Puffin books head the list, 
both in content and appearance. Flaxen Braids, about a child in 
Sweden, will please readers whose parents were brought up on 
Miss Martineau’s Feats on the Fjord ; those who are lucky enough 
to snap up and enjoy a copy of Ferry the Fearless, Carola Oman’s 
excellent story of the boys and girls of a Crusader, might give a 
grateful thought in passing to Miss Yonge, whose Little Duke was 
one of the first books to see the past through a child’s eyes. Trouble 
at Townsend is competently built on the contrast between two 
London children, with their self-assertion and cinema experience 
of life, and the hard facts of living in the country. This reader’s 
response to A Penny for the Guy was slightly complicated by the 
words “A Real Story,” under the title. If Real means true, this tale 
of a little cockney girl, whose genius (backed by a generous patroness) 
carried her swiftly to prizes, fame, the Academy, a holiday in South 
Africa, dinner at Government House, and the love of a charming 
and wealthy young man, is indeed most striking, and one would 
like to see her pictures ; if it is not founded on fact, then at once 
it seems too uniformly rosy to convince. In any case, it is competently 
told, and the illustrations by Dod Proctor are effective. 

Into no special category of age or genre comes The Dark World of 
Animals ; its plan and its price put it in reach only of exceptional 
children. Engravings in white, on a black ground, of goats, pigs, deer, 
cows, tortoises, a lion and a donkey, accompanying without directly 
illustrating some discursive memories by Eleznor Farjeon, in which 
Alice Meynell appears among the pigs and Edward Thomas is re- 
called by the deer of Epping Forest. Even apart from its price, 
the new Puffin Wonders of Animal Life would be thought better 
value by most children; but admittedly its covers would come off 
far sooner. 

Little Turk or Japanese 
O! don’t you wish that you were me? 


cried Stevenson in the old bad days; now, nice children are en- 
couraged from an early age to understand what it feels to be foreign. 
Pearl Buck introduces them pleasantly to litthe Chinese in The 
Water-Buffalo Children; in Little Allies Countess Hermynia zur 
Muhlen has collected fairy and folk-tales from fourteen nations ; 
there is a collection of Folk Tales of the Peoples of the Soviet Union. 
But one other major interest of children seems to have been neglected 
this Christmas. At the end of Merula Salaman’s attractive miscel- 
lany, Christopher’s Rainy Day Book, the children say—‘ And now 
will you buy us some sweets? And some buns? And a Train 
book?” Here are a baker’s dozen of children’s books, and not 3 


Train among the lot! 
JANET ADAM SMITH. 


Reason and Belief 
Does God Exist? By A.E. Taylor. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 


Onty a few days separated the publication of the book I have 
reviewed and the death of its author. There could hardly be a better 
memorial or one more characteristic in brief compass of this learned 
and acute philosopher. Dr. Taylor was essentially a teacher, and the 
teacher’s art consists largely in making the student ask or face the 
right questions. Those who learn to do so from this, his last legacy, 
will not doubt the good fortune of the men and women who listened 
to him during the years of that distinguished career which culminated 
in the chair of moral philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
Taylor was a convinced theist and Christian ; much store of thought 
and experience had helped to the consolidation of that condition, 
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GOOD NEWS 
Cyril Alington 
Cr. 8vo, Cloth, 7s. 6d. net 


This small book urges that more prominence be given to the 
element of Good News in the presentation of the faith. 


ELECTION AND REPRESENTATION 
Professor J. Hogan 
Cr. 8vo, 340 pp. 


A work of topical interest, discussing the working of propor- 


tional representation. In preparation. 


MOUNTAIN BRITAIN CALENDAR .1946 
Edited by Gerald Lacey 
12 plates (4 in colour), 3s, net; purchase tax 2s. 


The colour plates are Glen Nevis, Coniston Old Man, Snowdon 
from the Glyders, and the Pins of Connemara. 


BLACKWELL’S ALPINE CALENDAR 
Edited by R. L. G. Irving 
12 plates (4 in colour), 3s. net ; purchase tax, 2s. 


This calendar includes four colour plates by Cecil Hunt, R.W.S., 
and is now restricted to the Alps. 

Both these calendars are out of stock with the publishers, but 
should be available at booksellers. Hy] 
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BOOKS on SURVIVAL 





MARGARET 
Sth 
GORDON oF 
MOORE’S 


THINGS | CAN’T EXPLAIN 


Cavalcade : ‘** The author has written an interesting contribution 

to the literature of survival as well as an entertaining auto- 

biography.” 

A VOLUME THAT SETS OUT TO PROVE THE POSSIBILITY 
OF PRESENT-DAY MIRACLES. 


6/- net (postage 3d.) 


OWEN 
REDINGTON -_ 
jousand 
WASHBURN’S 


THE DISCOVERED COUNTRY 


Psychic News. ‘‘ This is a very fine book, simple, direct, and 

convincing.” 

NOVEL INFORMATION ON THE TRANSMISSION OF 
MESSAGES FROM THE OTHER WORLD. 


5/- net. (postage 4d.) 


RIDER 


68, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, 
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An Ideal Christmas Present 


CALLING 
ALL ARMS 


by ERNEST FAIRFAX 


Sunday Times . ** Astonishing and fascinating account of the war work of the 
Nuffield Organisation . deeply impressive—magnificently illustrated.” 7/6 





Author of ‘‘ Mr. Emmanuel,’’ ‘‘ Magnolia Street,’’ etc. 


LOUIS GOLDING 


THE GLORY OF ELSIE SILVER 


Elsie Silver, whose adventures have been breathlessly followed in Five Silver 
Daughters and Mr. Emmanuel, is one of the most hated and loved women in 
the fiction of our time. Here is Louis Golding’s finest novel to date. 

lust Published. 10/6 





Author of ** China Egg ’’ (9th Thous.). 


B. MONTAGU SCOTT 


CLAY ETERNAL 


This is the strange story of the lives of seven people brought together by accident. 
Written with all this author's gift for bringing characters to life, it is a book 
to be read and read again. lust Published. 10/6 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd. 
Largest of Book Publishers 










































CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


These Also. An Anthology arranged by 
M. M. JOHNSON. 


With an Introduction by Walter De la Mare and a wood-engraving by 
Agnes Miller Parker. The author ranges very widely over the whole of 
English literature to achieve by quotation a book describing all Earth’s 
Creatures, and man’s affectionate awe before them. It may best be 
called our book of wonder, and cannot fail to become a permanent 
companion of all wha possess it. 9s. net 


The Time Piece. A Poem by FRANK 
KENDON. 


Mr Kendon is known as the author of The Small Years ; and this poem 
will be found to have something of the intention of that book. Here 
surely is a poem welcome to many as well as the few ; a poem of the 
intimate earth in all its moods, of our changeable dwelling upon it, and 
of our companions, the Sun, and the Stars, and Time, and what they 
may be. 5s. net. 


John Englishman. By W. G. HOLE. 


An appreciation, in a wholemeal kind of poetry, of the ordinary practica:- 
minded everyday Englishman, with something of an exposition of his 
views and character and of the part he and his kinsmen by blood and 
adoption have played and still are playing in the world to-day. 6s. net. 


The Nationalities of Europe and the 
Growth of National Ideologies. By H. M. 
CHADWICK. 


Professor Chadwick’s expressed conviction is that “ no question in our 
time has given rise to more unrest than that of nationality, yet no question 
of any importance has had less attention paid to it.” This book is ihe 
contribution of his life of scholarship towards a remedy for that danger- 
ous position. The remedy he proposes—to remove ignorance, cure 
insularity, and beget international understanding, is made with vigour 
and sincerity. 12s. 6d. net. 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 








576 rHE 
his up-bringing as a Methodist, his great knowledge of Greek 
philosophy, his debt to F. H. Bradley—though he could not find 
satisfaction in those features of Bradley’s metaphysic which involved 
the denial that God was the final reality and the conclusion that 
God was not the Absolute but an appearance of the Absolute. Ifa 
long and comprehensive survey of a problem gives a man some right 
to confidence in the solution, Taylor could answer the question, 
“ Does God exist? ” in the affirmative without exposure to the charge 
of an inadequate appreciation of the demand which the subject makes 
for reasoned consideration. 

The present volume has both a critical and a constructive side. It 
investigates the truth of the story “ not merely that ‘God is dead’” 
but that science’ has killed Him.” Taylor is not open to the 
reproach of dogmatising where he is an amateur. But on the basis 
of what scientists qua scientists affirm he considers whether such and 
such a scientific position excludes a rational belief in theism. His 
philosophical insight gives him very definite advantages, but the 
argument is not out of range of the ordinary man, who may lack 
specialised knowledge, but is not without common sense. I would 
refer particularly to the sustained and careful treatment of the 
argument from design. In the earliest reference to this argument, and 
with regard to “the vast amount of pain, disease and destruction 
which cannot be seen to subscribe any good end,” Taylor is, for 
the only time in his book, less than just to his opponents when he 
suggests that their difficulties rest on the assumption that a good God 
would have as His “only purpose . . . in His dealings with men” 
the promotion of “a maximum of comfort.” But in the impressive 
postscript the whole of this aspect of the problem is reviewed far 
more adequately, and Taylor showed himself fully sensitive to 
the truth maintained by those who have contended that if God is 
indifferent to human happiness and misery it is meaningless to call 
Him good. 

It is by way of the moral argument for the existence of God that 
the movement from the critical to the constructive is most clearly 
discernible. Taylor is here in the straight line of succession from 
Butler and Kant; as with them so with him one has the sense of a 
gravitas, of a dignity of thought and expression, which matches the 
theme. Here we see how much there is to be said for the hypothesis, 
glanced at on an earlier page, that natural science may not be “the 
whole field of knowledge.” The argument for the moral ldw and 
from the moral law springs from the recognition that there are such 
things as moral facts, that “it is as much ‘the nature of man’ to 
be conscious of a difference between right and wrong as it is to be 
alive to a difference between male and female.” How closely the 
avowal of moral purpose in life is connected with belief in God and 
in human immortality is familiar enough, but there is no lack of 
freshness and force in these pages. 

Taylor treats the question predominantly from the side of natural 
theology, wh:ch here receives an honour that some influential con- 
temporary theologians deny to it. In particular he shows its rele- 
vance to a discussion of the resurrection of Christ. And if the lesson 
of the whole discussion may be summed up in one conclusion, it is 
that reason is not the enemy but the friend of faith in God. 

J. K. Moz.ey. 
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LIVINGSTONE’S 
LAST JOURNEY 


Sir Reginald Coupland 


The dramatic story of Livingstone’s last 

journey retold in the light of hitherto 

unpublished material. Sir Reginald makes 

a reassessment of Stanley’s character and 

conduct, again based on new evidence. 
12s. 6d. 
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Our Timber Reserve 


Wood from the Trees. By Richard Jefferies. (Pilot Press. 9s. 6d. 
IN this book, which consists of five chapters of 146 pages, the 
author presents a most interesting and original point of view on the 
subject of “ Wood from the Trees.” It is, in fact, a short account 
of their different uses and the sources from whence the woods have 
been obtained. We are given welcome descriptions of the important 
developments that have taken place during the war, about which 
there is much valuable jnformation expressed in simple and concise 
language on “ the romance of wood,” under the headings: Timbers 
of Peace, Supplies for War, Wood in War and Peace, Trees for the 
Future, Out of the Wood, and there are 38 well-chosen illustrations, 
The work appears at a vital moment, when those in authority should 
give the whole subject very serious consideration. The author 
rightly calls attention to the gross negligence of successive Govern- 
ments in the matter of reafforestation, and points out that no ample 
provision has ever been made in this country for a sufficient reserve 
of forest to meet an urgent national demand. The export of timber 
from France for pit-props illustrates the amazing enterprise of the 
thrifty French people in salvaging millions of acres of barren land 
to secure their supply. This great achievement is a reproach to us 
for our neglect. The writer’s information is reliable, but I think in 
one place he must be referring to a tree of African mahogany, of 
which three pieces were sold in Liverpool and one in London, making 
four altogether, which realised the sum of £4,228. It is not suff- 
ciently recognised that throughout the war the West African coast 
provided supplies without which our position would have been 
serious indeed. 

I would venture to criticise the author’s account of British mills 
and their capacity. It was a mistake to introduce Canadian foresters 
in the manner in which they were appointed. Had the same labour 
and machinery been placed under the control of British management, 
results would have been far more economical and given equal, if 
not better, results. In the last two chapters about the future the 
author makes some original and valuable suggestions. The book is 
a welcome addition to a somewhat sparse library on a subject of vast 


importance, A. L. Howarp. 
Fiction 
The Shadow Throwers. By Bodo Uhse. Translated by Catherine 
Hutton. (Hamish Hamilton. 10s. 6d.) 


The Problems of Lieutenant Knap. By Jiri Mucha. Translated by 


E. Osers. (The Hogarth Press. 8s. 6d. 
Desert Episode. By George Greenfield. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
Red Rain. By Leslie Kark. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 


THESE four books have certain things in common. They are about 
war, a war in which each of the writers has seen service. Each is 
episodic. In The Shadow Throwers Bodo Uhse deals with the civil 
war in Spain, serving as an overture to the others. His principal 
characters are Germans ; men who fought as infantry men in the 
first concerted struggle against Fascism; men who fought in the 
air for the cause of totalitarianism. It is an unusual novel, bitter and 
terrible, yet written with a smooth detachment that rarely lapses into 
sentimentality. The chief character is the young, ambitious Air 
Lieutenant Bertram, vaguely dissatisfied with himself and the condi- 
tions under which he is training ; he is hungry for power, imagining 
that achievement will bring about a state of personal satisfaction. 
He has had a brief love affair with the wife of his commanding officer, 
he fails to understand why this has ended suddenly, and so is made 
more uncertain of himself. Soon Major Jost suspects an intrigue 
and a feeling of mutual distrust develops between the two men. 
Bertram then becomes friendly with his senior, Lieutenant Harteneck, 
whom Jost loathes and fears. Meanwhile the workers in the under- 
ground movement are going on with their valiant attempts at under- 
mining the Hitlerian regime; some are executed, many go into 
concentration camps, while a few escape into exile. Marianne Jost 
dies, through attempting to help a former lover, whom her husband 
has denounced to the secret police. As a result of his unfortunate 
friendship with Harteneck, Bertram is sent to Spain as a “ volunteer.” 
Through an unexpected turn of events, the older man is able to make 
an advantageous marriage, which saves him from the threatened 
scandal. When Bertram arrives in Spain he and his companions 
are shocked by the casualness and the confusion. On the evening 
before they make their first flight they learn that fighting is already 
taking place in Madrid ; they expect to return home without having 
dropped a single bomb. But months later, when Harteneck turns 
up in Spain, Madrid is still hanging on. It is this friend who 
attempts to machine-gun the now disil‘usioned Bertram when he is 
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THE SPEC 
“THE SPECTATOR’? CROSSWORD No. 353 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after moon on Tuesday week, 
December 25th. Ent elopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word * ” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d, stamp. 


* Crossword, 


























Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be ene | from the U.S.A. 
The ution and the name of the winner will be published in the fe ing issue.) 
/ 
ACROSS ing clouds are spread, Eternal 
: settles on its head.”” (Goldsmith.) (8.) 

1. Seemingly a less dangerous pastime 11. They must hear a lot of tall stories. 

than a bun fight. (8.) 7.) 
s. Many of them don’t amount to as 14. Always in old salt. (7.) 

much as this. (6.) p 16. Did this book produce itself for 
9. In which is written “ Marriage has Reade? (4, 4.) 

many pains, but celibacy has no 17. Atom car I camouflage here. (8.) 

pleasures.” (8.) 19. Nice adjective. (7.) 
10. By no means a choice resort. (6.) 20. Sea-going doves. (7.) 
12. They just happen. (6.) 21. Wear away. (6.) 
13. A black-out implement. (8.) 22.“ Our — now are ended.” 
15. Noah’s equivalent of our “ pre-war” (Shakespeare.) (6.) 

perhaps. (12.) 25. Its food rationing is clothes ration- 
18. Name stranger. (Anag.) (12.) ing. (4.) 


23. Come back in an expression of 
annoyance. (8.) 

24. Poet one might think Shelley? (6.) 

26. American expression getting in for 
a boy. (6.) 

27. It’s a black outlook here. (8.) 

28. It’s strenuous, but one must stick it. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 351 
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(6.) 
29. They get a limited hearing. (8.) 
DOWN nf a : i Bs a3 
1. Musical instrument now more often 7 
iced than blown. (6.) sg ne ot cE F 
2. “ Dear as remembered after 









death.”” (Tennyson.) (6.) 

When tea comes in disguised. (7.) 

He asked, just before dying, for a 

button to be undone. (4.) 

The beast seems to admit jeering at a 

motor. (7.) 

. Distinguished artists inserted in the 

Russian manner. (8.) 

. “Though round its breast the roll- 
SOLUTION ON DECEMBER 28th 


The winner of Crossword No. 351 is Mrs. H. B. Roperts, Pinehurst, 
Milford-on-Sea, Hants. 
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PEACE AND GOODWILL 


This Christmas we shall once again have them both. 
But the problem of presents will need as much 
thought as ever. If you come to Heal’s you will 
find an interesting and varied selection of things for 
the home. 


let lh Alb’ Ss 
196 Tottenham Court Rd., London, W.1 
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Two KINDS OF HUNGER 


“‘ There are two kinds of hunger in Europe to-day. One is physical, 
but | am not so sure, from the information reaching me of the awful 
‘ black-out’ over Europe, that there is not growing up in that territory 
a great spiritual hunger more devastating than anything physical.” 

—The Foreign Secretary in a speech in the House of Commons, 
How to appease Europe’s hunger, whether physical or spiritual, 
Is one of the pressing problems of our time, and the Bible 
Society, by distributing the Bible in all European lands in the 
languages of the people, seeks to take a share in solving it. 
The Society is pledged to spend £200,000 In the next few 
years in meeting Europe’s need for the Bread of Life. 


Gifts will be gratefully received by The General Secretaries: 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


146, 
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578 THE 
forced to bale out over Republican territory. A summary can give 
m idea of Uhse’s book and its wide scope. The Shadow 
Throwers gives a graphic and exciting account of the struggles that 
went on in both Germany and Spain; it deserves a wide audience 
since it is more impressive than For Whom the Bell Toils 


omy 


Less complex though equally distinguished 1s The Problems of 
Lieutenant Knap by the Czech author Jirl Mucha. Each of his 
thirteen chapters forms a complete episode in itse:f, and as a human 
being Lieutenant Knap is a more convincing character than Licu- 
tenant Bertram. His problems of behaviour are not less difficult, 
but he is more fully aware of their implications. The book cpens 
in the village where he spent his boyhood and youth ; on his return, 
Knap, now a young man, evokes memories of the past. The 
Germans have already overrun Bohemia. His mother treats him as 
though he is still a heedless boy, chiding him sharply, officer though 
he is, when he fails to mind his own business. Knap progresses 
slowly but certainly along the chosen road, his experiences inciude 
a brief period in gaol, but by dint of trial and error, he joins his 
companions in a French camp, and eventually reaches England. 
What stories he heard, what tales he tells of human creatures beaten 
and betrayed, who yet refuse to admit themseives defeated. The 
1uthor handles these adventures with compassionate understanding 
ind tender irony. One of the best episodes in his book deals with 
the middle-aged peasant Vrba, while another tells of an air-raid 
on England and of the rescue work done by a squad of Czech 
pioneers. Of these four books this is the only one which I shall 
certainly re-read, since its first concern is with the individual instead 
of the force which flung him into the turmoil of war. It is to be 
hoped that the author will write a novel dealing with the earlier 
2nd adventures of his hero. 

Another first novel, Desert Episode, has many excellent passages, 
telling mainly of general, rather than personal, experiences. George 
Greenfield relates, with vivid lucidity, the ardcurs of desert cam- 
paigning. His book is divided into three sections, covering the 
movements before, during, and after an attack in the Western Desert 
in the battle of Ei Alamein. The author, with the excepticn of 
sides on the exploits of a hard-boiled batman, concerns himself 
with Officers and their problems. His style 1s simple and fresh, 
and he has written a most readable book, though one cou!d wish 
its scale had been more ambitious and more detailed. 

* Leslie Kark, who has published a good collection of stories about 
life in the R.A.F. called The Fire was Bright, is rather less successful 
with his first novel, Red Rain. The story, which opens during a raid 
over Munich in the spring of 1944, tells how one of the bombers 
was destroyed by anti-aircraft guns. Of the crew one man only 
escopes by parachute. It is his history and that of his six companions 
which is the material from which the novel is made. Such an am- 
b:t ous scheme serves the author as a useful! vehicle, enabling him to 
ranze over wide tracks of differing experience.- Much of his material 
is first-rate, his character studies are done with sympathetic skill. 
But the plan of the book is too heavy, and all the author’s mztter-of- 
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fect technique fails to wield it into a convincing and satisfactory 
whole. JoHN Hampson. 
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HOOVER CHRISTMAS 
WISH TO YOU 


They're pressing us for export 

And we're doing all we can. 

We're ‘ quota’d’ for materials 

And short of many a man. 

We know vou want a Hoover, 

And thousands, like you, too. 

It’s early days to promise 

But what we can, we'll do 

QO: tle soon to make your Hoover — 


That's 


ey HOOVER 


THE 


our Christmas wish to you. 


LIMITED 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


THERE is only one thing less pleasant than being in need of large- 
scale financial help and that is not being able to get it. As to this 
country’s need for a dollar loan—and of its urgency—there can 
surely be no room for argument. At present and for a minimum 
period of two or three years our external account covering the 
invisible as well as the visible imports and exports will be badly 
out of balance. For 1946 alone the net debit is put at £750,000,000 
and the best estimates based on a reasonably hopeful view of our 
export trade and no extravagance on the import side are that in 
1947 and 1948 taken together the debit will be £509,0c0,000. Over 
the next three years, therefore, the prospective debit is £1,250,000,000, 

It could be argued that this gap could be bridged partly by a 
severe cut in imports and partly by switching purchases from the 
United States to the sterling area. I am not convinced, however, 
that the austerity which such a policy would involve would be 
accepted by our people, or that the sterling area, te which Great 
Britain is already heavily indebted, would be prepared to go on 
selling to us on a vast scale mainly on a credit basis. The US. 
loan, onerous as the terms undoubtedly are, is indispensab‘e in our 
present condition. Nor is it reasonable to maintain that adherence 
to Bretton Woods, which has been made a conditien of the granting 
of the loan, will put Great Britain back on the gold standard. Gold 
is in fact the standard of value which underlies the Bretton Woeds 
arrangements, but that is a very different thing from the inelastic 
gold standard which brought deflation and unemp‘oyment between 
the two wars. There is enough elasticity in Bretton Wocds to give 
this country substantial safeguards against any deflationary influences 
from across the Atlantic. It will be up to the United States to give 
a lead in the freer trade policies whose adoption will be essential to 


the success of a multilateral system. 


ISSUE CONTROL POLICY 

Everybody is agreed nowadays about the need for official control 
of the new capital market so far as may be necessary to ensure that 
capital is raised for the right purposes during the transition period. 
It has never been easy to understand, however, why Treasury 
control has been extended to the terms on which new capital is raised, 
or why the Capital Issues Committee has been directed to prevent 
companies from offering shares on terms which contain an element 
of bonus. It used to be the prerogative of boards of directors to 
decide what was a suitable issue price, and since they were the 
people who knew most about the business and its prospects they 
were obviously in the best position to judge what were fair and 
reasonable terms. 

While industry is still in private hands that position remains, and 
I fail to see any good reason why, now that the war is over, this 
prerogative of directors should not be restored. The kind of trouble 
which may arise under the present régime is strikingly illustrated 
by the recent case of Johnson and Phillips, the electrical equipment 
makers. The directors of this company submitted a proposal to 
raise new capital by the issue of Ordinary shares to existing share- 
holders. The suggested issue price was 6os. for the £1 shares and 
shareholders were to be given the right to apply for excess shares 
and no underwriting was considered necessary. 

This proposal, which on the face of it looks reasonable enough, 
although it does involve an element cf bonus in relation to the 
price of 78s. for the existing shares, was vetced by the Capital 
Issues Committee. Even an offer by the company to raise the issue 
price to 65s. failed to obtain official approval on the ground that these 
terms were still too generous. So for the present the question has 
been dropped and the company is to rely on its bankers for tem- 
porary accommodation. 


THE BONUS PROBLEM 

Leaving on one side the question of why this particular issue 
should have been banned while other issues, such as that of the 
Standard Motor Cempany, made on very similar terms, have been 
approved, one is bound to conclude that the time has arrived when 
this form of capital control should be reconsidered. Often a bonus 
is a suitable alternative to large cash dividends, since it enables 
the company to plough back a substantial proportion of earnings. 
Perhaps the Treasury objection is that capital bonuses may enable 
the surtax payer to sell the extra shares in the market and treat 
the proceeds as tax-free income. If that really is the objection it 
is demonstrably unsound and it should at least be stated. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
COMPANY MEETINGS 


CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


PRESENT-DAY PROBLEMS 











THE ordinary general meeting of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South 
Africa, Limited, was held on December 6th in London. 

Mr. Robert Annan, chairman of the company, in the course of his 
speech, said: The dividends received and accrued from New Con- 
solidated Gold Fields amounting to £355,605 have allowed for the pay- 
ment of the first and second preference dividends and the provision for 
an ordinary dividend of 2s. 6d. per share, 12} per cent., on the ordinary 
capital. 

In South Africa, in the period just before the war, an energetic policy 
of development was being pursued which, by its momentum, carried 
on the expansion of the gold mining industry to a peak which was reached 
in 1941. Owing to the growing scarcity of supplies, particularly of steel, 
a reduction in the rate of development then became necessary, and from 
that time onwards production has continued to decline and costs to rise. 

The defence needs of the Union of South Africa also brought about 
a steep rise in the rate of taxation. The net result is that output of 
the industry is back to the pre-war rate, costs have risen by 20 per cent., 
and, together with a smalj reduction in yield, have more than offset 
the increase in the price of gold. The accumulated shortage of develop- 
ment below the 1941, or maximum, standard now exceeds 3,000,000 feet, 
and this, combined with the higher pay limit consequent on rising costs, 
has brought about a reduction of over 65,000,000 tons in the total of 
developed ore reserves. 

One of the most pressing needs is to resume development on a scale 
which will make good the deficiency of the war years, and not only 
restore the reserves of the producing mines to their normal level, but 
also bring to production new mines to replace those nearing the end 
of their life. 

The opening of new mines, and the development of those which had 
not reached the producing stage before the war, has been almost entirely 
suspended. It is in this extremely important phase of the industry that 
there is the most leeway to make up, and this work must be pressed 
on if the scale of the industry is to be maintained. This is a task which 
must proceed by stages, the first of which is prospecting to discover 
areas suitable for more intensive development. 

The report was adopted. 





FERRANTI, LTD. 
GREAT WAR ACTIVITY 





THE ordinary general meeting of Ferranti, Limited, was held on 
December 6th in London, Mr. V. Z. De Ferranti, M.C., M.LE.E. 
(chairman and managing director), presiding. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman 
circulated with the report and accounts: 

The profits of the year at £95,678 show little change from those of 
last year. The company has covered a very wide field in its war-time 
activities, having an output of £30,000,000, divided into six principal 
categories—fuses, radar and radio, fire control apparatus, navigational 
instruments, electrical instruments and transformers. 

By far the largest activity has been of an entirely non-electrical character 
namely, fuses—which have amounted to nearly £9,000,000. The major 
effort in this direction has been concerned with anti-aircraft mechanical 
time fuses, which consist of watch-like time mechanisms which have to 
withstand the high acceleration due to firing from anti-aircraft guns. 

Our second largest contribution was in the field of radar, over 
£7,000,000. We were the parent firm for the development and pro- 
duction of the identification friend or foe, which is a receiver-transmitter 
device fitted to every Allied plane, and which automatically returns a 
coded reply to radar signal. It was the reason why Allied planes could 
operate day and night without confusing anti-aircraft defences. The 
number produced by your company was over 90,000. We also shared 
in the production of G.L., H.S. and A.S.V. Numbers of high-speed 
automatic regulators were “supplied for use in conjunction with radio 
equipment. 

Fire control apparatus fer all three Services has amounted to over 
£3,000,000, and has included Magslips, submarine torpedo directors, 
Bofors predictors and Gyro gun sights. Nearly £3,000,000 worth of 
navigational instruments have been produced. Electrical instruments of 
many types have been in great demand for every kind of apparatus, 
particularly radio equipment, and have resulted in a turnover of 
£4,000,000. 

To deal with the great national activity, increased quantities of power 
have been required, and this has meant that our transformer department 
has been kept fully employed on its normal products, which are required 
both in war and in peace. 

We have to face a difficult period of reorganisation, which you will 
appreciate when I say that only ro per cent. of our turnover during 
the war was represented by our normal products. 

The report was adopted. 
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ELECTRIC & MUSICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
Held on 13th December, 1945 
ACCOUNTS TO 30th JUNE, 1945 


Profit of the Group for the year to 30th June, 1945, after providing for all taxation— 
the accrued liability of the Company and its ‘subsidiaries (the operating com- 
panies) as well as the liability in respect of the profits for the year covered by 
these accounts—and including charges — een for shemepsecunacn —— 


from war conditions, is £185,702 
Amount brought forward from last year £332,991 
Total available. £518,693 
Out of which provision for the net ‘Preference Dividend ‘paid to 30th ‘June, 1945, and 

a Dividend on the Ordinary Stock of 6%, and a Bonus of 2%, both less tax at 

9/9d. authorised at the annual general meeting, requires ... wie ons ... £134,543 
Leaving to be carried forward £384,150 
General Reserve stands at £300,000 
There has been charged against profits during the "year for taxation paid and 

accrued and for estimated tax liability for the year 1946/47 . £1,043,844 


The Chairman, Mr. Alfred Clark, in his statement, described the iiieeitaicile s contribution 
to the War effort, covering apparatus of the highest importance ; in some cases this apparatus 
was actually invented within the organisation and in other cases developed for production 
on a large scale. These included : 

The airborne interception instrument, which gave the pilot indication of the presence, 
direction and range of enemy aircraft; this played a vital part in defeating enemy bombers 
in the night attacks on Britain. The P.P.I., which when used in ships at sea gave warning 
in chart form of the presence of other ships or ground masses or obstructions : this instru- 
ment was first successfully used in the sinking of the “ Scharnhorst,” and variations of it 
were made to enable it to be used against aircraft. The Special submarine-detecting radar 
installation in destrayers and corvettes engaged in the Battle of the Atlantic. The famous 
H2S, so successfully used by Bomber Command, which gave short and long range indication 
of prominent ground features in map form, together with the height above ground, thus pro- 
viding full information for blind bombing. It was, in fact, used not only for blind bombing 
of German cities and against submarines, but to give close support to our ground troops. 
The infra-red apparatus, which enabled tanks to be driven in darkness unseen by the enemy, 
and the midget submarines to locate and sink the “ Tirpitz.”” Monica, which was installed 
in bomber aircraft to give audible indication of the approach of enemy fighters from the rear. 
The Altimeter, which indicated low altitudes up to 200 feet, successfully used not only for 
landing in dark or fog, but against the Italian Fleet and for the bombing of the big dams. 
The Proximity Fuse, which has been the latest war secret released, was also produced by 
E.M.I. All these and many other devices of similar importance, passed through the organi- 
sation of the Company. Over 14,000 people were directly employed by the Company, over 
96% being exclusively on Government work. 

The Chairman stated that in view of the Government's adoption of the Report of Lord 
Hankey’s Television Committee, the Company anticipated an early resumption of the Tele- 
vision Service. He confidently anticipated that the Company would maintain its leading 
position both in Television Research and in the practical applications of the Science. 

The Directors’ recommendations were adopted by the Stockholders. 








WE WILL DELIVER YOUR GIFTS/ 


It is always a joy to distribute Christmas gifts to the needy folk in our 
district. They are so very appreciative of every token of love and good will. 
When you send us money, clothing or toys, you may be sure that they are 
used to brighten the drab lives of many poor people. 


We know we can rely on your help again this year. 


All gifts gratefully acknowledged by: Rev. A. Humphrey Richardson, 
SOUTH-EAST LONDON MISSION, 

ST. GEORGE’S HALL, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E.!. 

That , 

‘PRESERVES 


VETILITHUE 
FRIENDSHIPS. 


Ideal for friends .....or yourself 
... the ““HOMCAN ” Home Canning Outfit and a supply o 
cans. Home-grown fruit, vegetables, etc. . . . canned quickly and 
economically in hermetically sealed tins. No soldering required. 
Thousands of satisfied users recommend it. 


A life-long gift that makes life-long friends. 


hOMCAN 


BOME CANNING | MACHIN E 


Por te. S184 








Write for particulars. 
HOME * CANNING EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. 
Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 Telephone : HOLborn 5121 & 4531 
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PERSONAL 

mall a paid. 3/- per ime. Line 

avera s. Box No. 1 extra. 

‘ALI toms Stull Being, 

( ut of Flowers and their 

Sa nique —MArRK SAVAGE 
Upp Rasildon, di 

+ MI OR I ‘BL I ACK OM MODATION for Paying 

( G (ood vkar lovely ountry side, trequent 

) r and Reading * LAMORNA,”” Upper Basildon, 

bourne, Rerks Tei Upper Basildon 254) 

TE set of the limes,” August, 1939, to 

together wit! many oop ics ot th “Fag Sunday 

New York Times,”’ “ Life” and * lime,” and 

vernment Publications, g ‘Bomber Com- 

sale, unbound—offers invited over £50. Box 

EC “OR ATIVE and useful Christmas Presents are to 

be found at Heal’s. If you cannot call please send 

for our catalogue Heaw’s, 196, Tottenham Court Road, 

Wil 
*ASTBOURNI The Caithness Private Hotel, which 





4 
will welcome visitors for week-ends or longer stays at 
special winter terms. Apply MANaceress. Tei East- 
bourne 2418 
*ROM December l4th, for one month, plain cooking 
Ih: and light housework offered in exchange for com- 
fortable bed sitting room.—Box No. 350 
OME OFFERED for Lady over forty Cc. of E. 
| Salary. With two ladies. Country life. Able to 


drive cars 


East Hardwick, Pontefract, Yorkshire 
OUSE required in country Three to mae bed- 

| rooms and garden or field. Up to £2,500. Con- 
veniences not necessary.—G. M. Buxton, R.A.F., Rayn- 
ham, Norfolk. 
. HAI I must remember to send it to GUY’S !” 

\ Felt Hats in large quantities are still one of our 
needs Apreat Secretary, GUY'S HOSPITAL, London, 
S.E.1 

"ORTH CORNWALL.—Wilsey Down Hotel, near 
i Launceston. Shooting, Fishing, between Moors and 
Sea. Good cooking, own farm. Comfortable beds. Fully 
licensed. — WHITTINGHAM Tel Otterham Station 205. 

*O QUEUEING for gifts if you purchase Resartus 
\ Gift Vouchers for your friends These allow them 
to have smart blouses with Trubenised *’ Brand Collars 
made up from their own materials without coupons. Please 


write for detail 
way, London 


PI ~ lor 
( ) unny 





the 
and sheltered position 


sto De pt 
W 


winter 








is well known for good cooking, 


warmth and comfort, 


Resartus Lrp 


and spring 








LEE BAY 
Rooms available trom 


Domesticated.—Apply Mrs. Cooxg, Hillthorpe, 


183 9 Queens- 


HOTEL, 
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ibition now on 
Road, W.1. 
THE 


etc. 


SPECTATOR, 
YARLY 
Rcl at 


I: English Watercolours. Exh 
4 HEAL’s, 196, Tottenham Court 
MS RY tHIS WAY TO THE TOMB! 
SHADOW FACTORY. For dates, times 
— Box Otfice (PAK. 3700). 
MM" INIALURES painted from photographs. 
Academy Specimen sent we) 3 
o . ‘ok Glos 
ME TER JONES GALLERY 
Drawings by Enid Grierson 
January Daily 9—6, Saturday, 1 
Sloane Square, S.W.1 
je i Paintings and Illuminations by ‘Teresa 
Fuller, December 3rd—2Ist, at CHURCH ARTISTS 
AGENCY, 25, Ebury Street, Victoria, S.W.1. (Sloane 7051) 
fleas LEFEVRi 
Street 


Exhibitor 
Northway 
Water and 
10th 
p.m 


Colours 
Decembe 
First FLoor, 





GALLERY, 131-134, New Bond 
W.l WATERCOLOURS AND DRAW- 
Cectt Cottins; GOUACHES by KATHARINE 
Daily 10—5.30. Sats. 10—1 
Psychology, Physiology and Mechanics of 
Technique, 24 Lecture-Demonstrations by 
CHING, M.A., B.Mus., Oxon. 
Saturdays at 3.15, 14, Hanover Street, W.1 
December sth: “ The Physiological Mechanics of 
Tone Control.’ The Lectures are available in printed 
form. Full particulars from the Secretary, James Ching 
Pianoforte School, 21, Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


INGS by 

CHURCH 

+ Piano 
TAMES 





APPUOUINIEMENTS 
None of the advertised below relates 
anyone to whom 2 Engagement Order 
1945 applies 
\ SSISTANT 


to 
ff 


vacancies 
the Control 


HOUSE-MISTRESS, Girls’ Public 

School, seeks responsible post, Club or University 
Hostel, in or near London. Experienced in handling and 
training domestic and canteen staff, and running establish- 


ment Sound knowledge M.O.F. returns Free Sept 
ag fn high references.—Box No. 351 

invites applications from men and women, British 

, "aa for the Post of Head of Danish Section. The 

work involves the planning of talks features, musical 


programmes, arranging interviews and supervising generally 
the daily output of the Danish Service Imagine .ion, 
initiative and wide political and cultural interest are desirable 
Candidates should have a good knowledge of Danish 
Salary not more than £687 on appointment rising to £900 
plus cost of living bonus £44 4s. Od per annum, and family 
allowances Appointment to unestablished staff; entry 
to permanent staff subject to later consideration Ap- 
plications with details of age and experience should be sent 
to the APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, Broadcasting House 
London. W.1, and must be received not later than 7 days 
after the appearance of this advertisement. Mark envelopes 























NBURGH MERCHANT COMPANY ENDOWED 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


*S COLLEGE 














ANIEL STEWART FOR BOYS 

The MERCHANT COMPANY EDUCATION BOARD invite 

APPLICATIONS for the position of HEADMASTER a 
STEWART’S COLLEGE DINBURGH (640 

which will become vacant at the end of the current 1 
Normally the salary will mence at £1,050 (including 
bonus) and rise by £50 ye to £1,250, but the selected 
candidate, if of a experience, “will be placed above 
the minimum andidates must have an Honours Degree 
ot British U _— — or the equivalent he successful 
applicant will enter on full duty in the middle of September 
next, but is expected to assist in making the arrangements 
previous to the opening of the session. Applications (six 
copies) and one summary thereof, must be lodged with 
the Subscriber by 25th January, 1946. Applicants will 
not be asked to furnish testimonials but must give the 
names of three referees, and state (1) University training 
and degree or equivalent; (2) professional training and 
qualifications ; 3) experience ; 4) interest in sport; 


Canvassing of members 


5) age ; and (6) present position 
ot the Board is prohibited. English applicants may be 
eligible for the benefit of the Scottish Superannuation 


Scheme. Before final appointment, the selected candidate 











mt pass a medical examination by the Board’s Medical 
Othcer 
PETER HEPBURN, 
Interim Secretary 
The Merchant's Hall 
Hanover Street, 
Edinburgh 
\ ATIONAL GALLERY. 

here is a vacancy for an Assistant at the National 
Gallery open for men and women, to be filled by com- 
petitive interview before a Selection Board on the 6th 
February, 1946. Age limits 20—30 on Ist February, 1946, 
with extension for service in the Forces. Salary (in the 
case of men aged 25 and over) £337, rising by annual 
increments of £30 to £738, plus a war bonus of {60 in 
the case of women aged 25 and over) £337, rising by annual 
increments of £25 to £605, plus a war bonus of £48. The 
commencing salary for nen under 25 years will be / 30 less 
for each year under and for women £25 less The 
salary is liable to review. Candidates must have made 
pecial study of Art History and shovld be abl 
not less than two modern foreign languages, pret 








atvron 


Italian or French, and German. Regulations and appli 
forms are to be obtained from the Keeper, National Gall 
London, W.C.2 The completed application forms 
reach him by 15th January, 1946 
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December i7th onw vards at reduced terms.—JOHN HAMIL- » , . 
ey ped q ge ) vites applications for Posts as Producer in the ORFOLK EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
TON Lee, near Ilfracombe, Devon >. 
[ ering determination is to achieve victory 4 as rods action Department of the European Services ‘ _—__- 
( ) But war conditions have caused a setback in the fight ~~ J cat . BA. — Lg a * .“_~ ag a as ae anon enemies 
gainst Tub los Please help us by sending a donation air Of progres es 1 —_ guages e m % s . 
m Ten [REA 2 | Br ana > le tad, I adam Sw3 experience and an interest in radio scriptwriting will be Applications are invited for the post of County Mus 
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> ‘ Chis Christmastide please think of the advan ! andidates with a knowledge of Eastern Organiser in the administrative county. Sound knowledge 
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dveadind enataion of mankind, and send a aift. as much Salary not more than 00 on appointmen rising to 4 societies are desirable qualifications alary £5 
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